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TotheRight Honourable 


Edward Lord Viſcount: 


(onway andKylulta,and 
one of his Majeſties 
moſt Honourable Pri- 
vy-Council for /reland. 


Right Honourable, 
Have read that one of 
the preateſtEmperours of 
Chriſtendom accepted of 
a Flower, when'it was 
preſented to him by one of bis 
meaneſt ſervants : In the one 
is ſhewed bis great Humility 
in acceptation ;in the other, fin- 
gilar Toe. and good will, ba- 
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wing nothing of more eſtecm to 
preſent. And ſo it is with 
me : what I bere offer at your 
Honours feet , is to ſhew my 
good will, by the powerfulneſs 
of which, no Bonds-man is fa- 
er chained, .then he that is 
tyed by bis own affeGions ; a 
Captive of that quality ( by 
your many obligations ) I now 
am. OS 
The firfl of this nature was 
begun long ſince in your Honors 


Houſe of Ragly ( Mr. Whitby 


ſetting tbe first motion on foot, 
when I was Servant to the 


Right Honourable, the Lady 
Viſcounteſs Dowager your Mo- 
ther :) bowever it happend to- 


come abroad in an unpoliſbed 


ill-ſbapen..dreſs . yet the ac- 


ceptance 
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| ceptance it found then, and the 
7 requeſt of ſome now, hath pre- 
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watiled with me, once mare to 
ſcan it over at vacant hours, 
to keep my ſelf from ſleep, ( as 
the Crane doth bold the-ftone 
in ber foot) and to let it paſs 
again into publick view. And 
ſeeing there doth belong to per- 
ſons of honour from their Ser- 
wants preſents of affeHion, elſe 
it would be a denial of any 
grace or bounty receiged from 
them, I thought, at this time; 
F could do no leſs then offer it 
where of moſt right it doth be- 
long ; not that I think, it wor- 
thy your Honowrs turning an 
eye (to look'on it )* from thoſ: 
wore profound Studies of Di- 
winity, Philoſopby andthe Ma- 
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thematicks , which you are ſo 
well acquainted with ; nor from 
your more weighty and publick 
concerns : But in hope of your 
Honours fawourable accep. 
tance, wbich will be a ſufficient 
ſupport again$} any malevolent 
Aſpe& whatſoever. The litsle 
Cock-boat being ſafeſt in the 
main Ocean , when it is hoiſed 
into a tall Ship; and ſo may l 
be free from Storms by your 
Honours ſhelter, or elſe I know 
not where to Anchor : How- 
ever, | know things of this na» 
ture are but as a Lottery, and 
therefore amongſt the reſt I caſt 
in mine. I now onely crave 
pardon for my-preſumption and 
proiixity ; praying for 102 itty 
creaſe of your Lordſhips Ho- 
nour 


nour, and all other things ne- 
ceſſary , I remain 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


Tour Honors obliged 
and moſt obedient Servant, 


at your command, 


March 25, Will. Hughes. 


1670, 
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To the 


READER. 


Conurteous Reader, 


T is the ſaying of the Philo- 
phers, that thoſe things are 
moſt principally tobetaught 
and maintained, which in 

| the Common - wealth are 
moſt profitable and neceſſary : 
According to which opinion, if 
.we conſider how profitable many 
Ads of Husbandry have been to 
the Common-wealth, I think it 
neceſſary that this of Vinesſhould 
be made publick : For as Sexecs, 
Cats, Varro, Columella, &c. do 
affirm, the Planting of Vineyards 
hath been more gainful then any 
other Att of Husbandry whatſo- 
ever, 

And 
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To the Reader. 

And.it being manifeſt by Mr. 
Hellinfhed, Cambden , &c. that 
there have been plenty of Vine- 
yards in England heretofore; and 
It 15 very well known to many, 
that there are now in Kert, and 
other places of this Nation, ſuch 
Vineyards and Wall-vines as 
produce great ſtore of excellent 
good Wine, 

For which reaſon I think it not 
rmpertinent to ſet down, as plain 
and orderly as I can , a way how 
we may of our Engliſh Grapes 
achals a very good Wine : And 
the rather, for that I finde the 
ſame to be poſiible by my own 
experience; and alſo conſentane- 
ous toReaſon, by that inevitable 
Argument ſet down by Mr, Bar- 
naby Googe, in his Book of Hul- 
bandry , and by his Argument 
which he draweth from the ſame 
Latitude of the Pole wherein we 
are, and under which there be 
found beyond the Seas moſt fruit- 
ful Vineyards , and ,which' do 
yeild both good and pleaſant 

Wines 3 


To the Reader, 


Wines 3 as about Backrach,Colin, 
Andernach , and divers other 
places in Germany,which have, as 
he affirmeth, (and alſo others) the 
ſame Latitude and Diſpoſition of 
the Heavens that we havez 
whereby is ſufficiently confuted 
that common received Opinion 
againſt our Climate, that it 1s not 
hot enough for that Plant : Nay, 
he proveth farther,that the wide- 
neſs to the South, is not altoge- 
ther the cauſe of good Wines, as 
appeareth,in that you have about 
Orleance great ſtore of good and 
excellent Winez whereas, if you 
go to Bruges, two days journey 
farther to the Soxth, you (hall 
finde a Wine not worth the drink- 
ing 2 the like is proved between 
Paris and Barliduke, and divers 
other places, 

For. theſe and many other 
reaſons, I have juſt cauſe to come 
piain of the ignorance of our 
people in this kinde, who. do 
molt unjuſtly lay their wrongful 
accu ations upon the Soil, which 
truely 


To the Reader, 


truely may be removed on them- 
ſelves : for whereas in Paſtureor 
Arable ground , they never look 
for any great increaſe without all 
the due and neceſſary circum- 
ſtances of Husbandry be perform- 
ed to the ſames yet in Vines 
onely they expedt a plentiful 


Harveſt, or elſe they condemn * 


the Soil, although they beſtow 
no other manuring, proyning, or 
ordering of them, but cnely cut 
or proyn them in the Twelve 
days, and that very careleſly , 
and without due regard reſpe- 
tively had as ought to be. 

Furthermore, I am very well 
aſſured that Plants by continu- 
ance of time and good ordering, 
once made familiar with our Soil 
and Climate, are proſperous, and 
yeild great ſtore of Fruit. 

T he firſt part of this tittle Book 
being the Geryzar way, I have in 
this Second Edition placed firſt of 
all by it (elf, as being the beſt,and 
1n mine opinionclaiming the pre- 
cedency, becauſe the moſt part of 
it 
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To the Reader. 


it is altogether unknown to this 
Nation 3 for I never ſaw any the 
leaſt mention of it in any Engliſh 
Book , except ia the firſt Edi- 
tion, 

This Method in Planting was 
uſed by that experienced Gard- 
ner M.K. deceaſed; whofor the 
ſpace of twenty years, practiſed 
the ſame in his own Country , 
Germany 3 and about the year 
1632 he came over into England, 
and practiſed the ſame here for 
about the ſpace of twenty fix 
yearsz that 15 to ſay, till the year 
1658 3 from whoſe own mouth I 
turned it out of High-Dutch in- 
to Engliſhz my ſelf having the 
laſt fix years of his ttme been an 
obſerver of his proceedings and 0- 
perations of that kinde. 

And ſince that time, having, 
been in many parts of Exglaxd , 
as alſo in other places elſewhere z 
I bave in the ſecond part of this 
enſuing Diſcourſe, according. ro 
my own obſervations and experi- 
ence, ſct down the beſt and moſt 

rational 


To the Reader. 


rational way of Planting Vines, 
I ever yet did ſee praftiſed, either 
by the French or Engliſh : ſo that 
whoſoever delighteth in the ſame 
as I have done, may uſe which 
way pleaſeth him beſt , or that ke 
findes moſt proſperous and agree- 
able toReaſon. 

So then, this enſuing Diſcourſe 
being well underſtood, is all thar 
is neceſIary for the planting and 
bringiag up either of a Vineyard 
or Wall-vines, and the producing 
ſtore of Grapes, of which may be 
madegood Engliſh Wine, which 
ts moſt agreeable to our conſtitu- 
tions,as may be proved: And I do 
heartily wiſh that ſome indued 
with more Volubility of Tongue, 
and ſagacity of Wit then my felf, 
and having more time to ſtudy 
then I have, (who as the Dogs in 
Nilws can take but now and then 
a ſnap) would take the pains to 
give a deſcription of the Vertues 
of Engliſh Wines; that all thoſe, 
who by their induſtry have ob- 
' tained this NeQar, may know ny 
mo 
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To the Reader. 


molr proper uſe of the ſame, and 
by what reaſon it doth moſt corre- 
{pond with our natures. 


Thus Reader I defire thee to 
excule the rudeneſs of the lan- 
guage, and the ſeveral faults thou 
meetelt with z and however, 
accept of my good will ,- who 
have not written ad oſtentatio- 
#em 2 if cither it pleaſe or profit 
thee, [ have my deſire. 
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CHAP. I. 


as ho 4 


N viewing the many Trees and 
Plants of the Garden, I have more 
ſcriouſly caft my eye on that ex- 
cellent Tree the Vine'; &fpecia 
for the propagation thereof peefich 
by good right challengeth the So+ 

veraignty3 it being a Tree of the Sun , or 


as a Learned Writer calls it,a Plant of Lifes Dr.White; 


who faith ( tteating of the Juyce of the 
Grape ) that it diffeteth from the Tree of 


Life 'in Paradiſe, but Mags & Mins, of the ex- 
and that they fo much reſpond in nature, cellency of 
as that they atigtment radical heat, which is 8c Vines 


the way to extend life. 
Yet although'it be cated 4 Ptarit of Life, 
B miſtake 


5 


of Life in 
Paradiſe. 


Of the 
Hwa 
Jruin, 


(2) 
0 f the life miſtake me not : to ſpeak rigorouſly,I can- 
| 4 Vegeta- not allow Plants or Vegetables of any kind 


to have life 3 they are not ſe moventia, they 
have not a principle of motion in them, 


but onely a vegetative ſpirit or lifez and it 2 
is the operation of outward Agents upon 
them, as the Earth, Water, Air, Sun, &c. © 
which ſetteth the motion on - Foot , by ? 
which they increaſe and grow and ſo © 
nearly imitate the motions of life in ® 
Animals, whoſe beginning is from'with- 


in 


Of theTree What the Tree of Life in Paradiſe was, © 


or the Fruit thereof, we know not z ſome 


ſay an Apple,fome are of an opinion it was a 


Plantan,or Bonano;who think ſo(I ſuppoſe) 
from the largene(5 of the leaves theſe trees 


bear 3 ſome of which leaves are four Foot } 
long,and two Foot or cightern inches at the | 
leaſt broad 3 as in the Indies (where they | 
plentifully grow) I have often meaſured : * 
and they arc now called by many, Adams | 


Apple-Trees. | 

me there are who think that the for- 
bidden Fruit was a Figg > ſome think that 
it was that fort of Fruit, which we com» 
monly call Apple 3 but of what ſort, is un- 
certain: others think it was ſome more deli- 
cious Fruit. Let it be what it will, it 15 not 
that we intend to treat of, but it ſuſficeth us 
to know that there is no-Plant uſed in 
Hul- 


(3)# 


# Husbandry more fruitful and more com- 


modious then the Vine 3 not onely tor the 
beautifulneſs and goodlineſs of the Fruit, 


# bur alſo for the catine(s it hath in grow - 
$ ing , whereby it refuſeth not almolt any 
# kind ot Country in the World, except 
# ſuch as are extreamly ſcorched with the Exrtream 
# burning heat of the Sun as for inſtance, #f«t,or ex- 
$ in che Indies, Ido not remember that ever 
*Z Idid ſce any grow within the extent of fe- 
2 veral degrees, cither on this fide, or beyond 


the Line or Tropick : nor do they proſper 
where it is extreamly cold, and that cold 


| continuing great part of the year, as in 


molt Countnes that lye far to the North 
but iv all moderate Climates and Coun- 
tries, the Vine proſpereth very well, in 
the plain and Champion ground, and alſo 


on the Mountain and Hilly ground 3 like- Ia what 
wiſe, it proſpereth well in ſome ſtrong 679d the 
Vine will 


Proſper. 


ground, and fo it doth in the mellow 
ground alſo z and oftentimes in the lean 
ground , as in the tat and foggy; and in 
the dry, it proſpexcth much berter then in 
the moiltz yca, and in many places in 
rocky and gravelly ground 1t groweth a- 
bundantly and mot plentitally. How- 
ever, in this our Country, by reaſon the 
Sun hath not altogether ſuch a powertul 
mfluence, as to produce rich Wine, we arc 
more choice in the cletion of our Soil,, 

Ss Sl and” 


IT 


Haw to 
cbuſe 


. 
and the ſcituation of our ground for this 
purpoſe of planting of Vines, which ſhall 
be our ſubſequent diſcourſe in the next 
Chapter. 
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CHAP.IT. 


Irft then for a Vine-yard , let us conſi- 
der the fſcituation of our ground 3 
and if we intend to be curious therein, it 


ground for ought to be on the fide of a Hill , lying 


a Vine- 


yard, 


2. 


Spri 
> con. AM wet, ſpungy or ſpringing ground, (I mean | 
god for the fych wherein Springs do ariſe ) may be * 


Vine. 


Of the 


ſhelving towards the South or South-eaſt 
art. 

Secondly , almoſt any fort of ground, 

(ſo lying) provided it be not very cold or 


made choice of tor this purpole. 
Thirdly , having thus made choice of 


ground, you ought to fence it towards the | 


fencing a North-weſt and North-eaſt-fide, with a Fale 
Vine-yard. 6loſe-joynted, or a Bank, or Ditch, or more 


properly a Brick-wall , or ſuchlike Fence, 
to keep off, as much as may be, the cold 
Winds that may be hurtful thereto. 
Fourthly, you ought to clear this place 
of Buſhes, Stones, Rubbiſh , ox what ellc 
is likely to be offenſive or trouble- 


ſome. 
, Fifthly 


this 


hall 
Exc 
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(5) 
Fifthly, it muſt be laid level or even, ei- 5' 
ther by bringing in of Earth, or elſe by a-j,;7 ® , 
bating one place to railc another 3 (o that it g,uj46e 
may lye ſloaping down almolt as the flat laid before 
fide of a Houle. It be plants 

Sixthly, it muſt be digg'd deep, to raiſe p 
good ftore of Mould ; and all the Turt © 
being ſhook or ſhaken up, and laid toge- 
ther, ſo that, if poſſible, it may be burnt on 
the place, which will be much advanta- 
gious for the ſaid ground : but in calc it be 
{uch kinde of Land that cannot well be 
uſed. in this manner, let the top of the 
Turf (if any be) be pared off thin, and 
carryed away, and after dung this ground 
very well with good rotten dung, as of whar dung 
Ox, or Cow-dung, or Hoggs-dung 3 or tor is good jor 
Sandy ground Sheeps-dung is very good ;4Vine-zard 
and it your ground be more cold, Pigeons 
dung 13 excellent for the ſame : and other 
{orts of dung may be uſed , as ſhall be 
thought good , and as experience will belt 
inſtruct. 

Seventhly, being well dung'd, asis ſaid, - 7+ 
you mult digg a good depth to turn in _— 
the dung which tor this purpoſe, the butt ,,,"%, the 
time 15 about OdGober, November, or Decem- ung. 
ber, that it may lye all, or moſt part of 
the Winter, that to the Turf (it any be) 
and the Dung may rot together , aud be- 
come more gentle and mellow 3 that when 
B ys the 


(6) 

the Spring draweth nigh, you may lay on 
It a little more good Dang, or rank Earth, 
or Mould, 1n caſe you think your ground 
not rank enough before, and then digg it 
again 3 after all which,ſome do,to make it 
more hne, ſcreen or fitt this Mould all o- 
verz which in mine opiniou is needleſs, 
unleſs the Earth be very full ot Stones, 
or the like, 

Now having thus prepared our ground, 
and put it in a convenient polture to be 
planted, let me take leave to hint a little 
at ſeveral Opinions concerning the ſame 
operation , before I dcliver my own in» 
tended conception thercof. 


Dam i eo ting ——_—_—— _—_—_— _— 


CHAP. II. 


Any I finge of an opinion that Vine- 
M plants, being brought hither from 
Of Plantx other Countries, will not proſper : but ex- 
from be» perience teacheth , that Plants of ſeveral 
yug Seer. (crts ( epecially from Germany ) being 
brought over, and made familiar with our 
Climate, they will proſper very well in 

miott ſorts of ground, 
in ts Again, ſome ſay that the beſt and moſt 


rin es proſperous way to have Plants from other 


#ther Countries, is, to bring ſuch as have taken 
Countries, * : ſome 


i 0 


$. 
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(7) 
ſome root in their Rative Soil 3 placing 
them 1n the ſame earth they growed 1n, to 
keep them moiſt till they come here : but 
this is not the way as we ulcd, as 
will here in the conſequent tractation ap-= 


Pcar. 
Vines are alſo very diverſly dreſſed ac- 


alſo in many parts of cach Country they 
differ much iu theſe kinde of op=rations 3 
not unlike to the Husbandmen here in 
England, which in ſeveral Countrics may 
be ſeen ſeveral ways uſcd much different 
one from the other; yea, in two Pariſhes 
in {ome places, next adjoyning the one to 
the other, they uſe almoſt-quite contrary 
ways in ordering their Land, and yet both 
uſing that way they finde beſt, and by long 
experience to proht moſt. And (© it fareth 
with thole Husbandmen which Plant Vine- 
yards, thcy ulc the way moſt praQtiſed, or 
that 1s belt known tg them , or that 
they think is moſt conſentancous to rea- 
ſon, and agrecable to the place they live 
in. | 
Theite are likewiſe. different ways of 
B 4 ſup- 


— 
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(8) 
The ſeveral ſupporting of Vines, according to Plixy and 
wor of Columellsz for (ſay they ) the Vine may 
: fv "5 be ſupported five ſeveral ways. 1. It may 


Vines. 


be ſuftered to run upon the ground with- 
out cither ſtay or prop. 2. It may be ſup- 
ported by an Arbour ſerving to fit under, 
3+ By a Houſe or Wall-lide, being nailed 
thereto. 4- And moſt properly, in a Vine- 
yard , they have one prop ſet forthem to 
climb up by. 5. They are ſupported by 
two or four props, or by a frame made for 
that purpole. 
Furthermore , theſe Husbandmen are 
moſt of them of an opinion, that there is 
What Tree a peculiar choice to be uſed in Supporters 
gvod, and for vines, of what kinde of Wood they 
what burt- : 
ful to the ought to bez and with reaſon too : for 
Vine, there being a Sympathy and Antipathy in 
Plants, they obſerve that the Nut-tree , 
Bay-tree, &c. are hurtful to the Vine 3 but 
they adviſe to make uſe of the Elme, Wil» 
low , Aſh, Poplar, Fig, Olive, &c. by 
reaſon of their homogeneality with the 
Vine. 
Of the Beſides this, there is variety uſed in the 
mg of height of the Body or Trunk of the Vine- 
yerd-Vines yard-Vines, accogding, to experience, and 
ſeveral opinions for ſome cutaway all to 
onely one ftock, and that alſo they cut 
within two joynts of the ground; ſome 
J:t them grow to five, fix or ſeven Foot 
high z 
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(9) 
highz ſome let two or three grow up at 
one place according, as the ground will 
bearz others cut them at proining tine 
cloſe to the ground , having left the Sum- 
mer betore a young, one, for to ſupply the 
room of that old one you cut away for the 
year following, as I ſhall hcreatter morc 
largely declare. ; 
There is alſo much difference uſed a- Difference 


. . In cutting 
mong Planters and Vine-dreſlers , in the, , of 


cutting, out of Plants, and the manner af- pjams. 
terwards of placing them in the ground 3 
but in this I onely intend to ſet down that 
manner of operation , which I have ſeen 
moſt uſed, and that to me ſeerns to be molt 
eaſic and rational, 

There is alſo great difference, and va- 


riety of opinions concerning] the digging 
and dunging a Vine-yard 3 ſome fay it is 
beſt to dig, or at leaſt to hollow a little 
the Earth about the Vine cvery month, 
and fo to mould and dung them oft- 
cn. 

Others ſay, (which ſeems moit reaſona- gf ,z, 
ble to me according to our practice) that dunging 
it is ſuthcient to dig and dung them but 4 Vine- 
three times a year, and that too, between?®*: 
the tenth of Ofober, and the tenth of 
March : but I (hall ſpeak more of this in the 
proper months. 

' As for weeding a Vine-yard, it is ne- 
| ceſlary 
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Of Weed- 
in 4 Vine» 
yard, 


(10) 
ceſſary at any or all times when there is 
Weeds in it, either to pull them up by the 
roots, as ſome do, which 15 the beſt way, or 
at leaſt to cut them with a Hoove,or Hone, 
as ſome call it, or ſuchlike thing fit for that 
purpoſe. 

I finde that in ſome Countries they arc 
ſo curious in time of gathering their 
Grapes, as to obſerve in what Signe or 
Degree the Moon is in, to chuſe, if it be 
pollible ( as they Suppoſe) the beſt time, 
which (ſay they ) is the Moon being in 


= bet Cancer , Leo , Scorpio, and Capricorn 3 but 

ther © theſe are niceties not worth the taking 

Grapes, Notice of 3 onely the time beſt to 
gather is, when we can have them moſt 
Tipc. 

oo former time there were ſome (and 
as I hcar are now) who held that the 
grafting of Vines was a good way : whe- 
ther it were a uſual practice, or onely a 

- Ws quaint experiment to try concluſions , I 
of Vizes Know not 3 but the belt time ( fay they) 
for this operation is in warm Weather , 
when the Winter is paſt, and when the 
Bud and Rind is naturally moved, and it 
late trom cold, the which might aunoy 
both the Stock and Graff; for which pur- 
The time poſe you muſt chuſe a warm day, and no 
good to . ; 
Lrafifince wind, or as little as may be, ſhould be ſtir- 


ing 3 the Graff muſt be xound and found, 
not 
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(12) 
not full of Pith, but of Buds, and of thick 


Joynts 3 the Tenant thervof mult not ex- 
ceed three inches , and {mall and even cut; 
and for concluhton , the Stock and Clett 
muſt be well cloled with Clay and Moſs, 
or ſome other ſuch way which you ſhall 
ftinde moſt convenient. 


It js truc that Grapes, or the ſecd of of the 
Grapes, do and will produce Vines 3 but(m ſeed of 
a long time; and)when they are grown up, ©/***- 


neither are they ſo fruitful as other- 
wiſe planted 3 as one thus ingeniouſly 
writcth. 


It is receiv”'d that ſeed of Grapes being Sown, 

Bring forth degenerate Cluſters .or elſe none : 

But Stocks being grafted , prove a fruitful 
Vine, 

IWhoſe pleaſing Berries yeild a generous Wine. 


Thus much cancerning opinions , which 
if we ſhould draw out at length, and par- 
ticularly extend cach to its utmoſt limits, it 
would be too long tor this intended brevity, 
and I think to no puzpole. 

Seeing then we have prepared our 
ground , the next thing in order to be 
diſcourſed of 15, how to. have fat Plants, 
and then how they oght to be planted in 
the Vine-yard, or e!f.where z which will 
be hinted at in the next Chapter , where 
| I 


Mr. Nog. 


YVhether 
the Vine 
were 
Daown be- 
fore the 
Flood, 


(12) 
I intend to begin at Fanuary, as being the 
firſt month, and procecd to December, ſet- 
ting down every Months Obſervations in 
order as they arc. 
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CHAP, IV- 
Obſervetions in January. 


Hether the Vine were known, or 

at leaſt in requeſt before the Flood, 

I certainly know not 3 but in all likely- 
hood it was; and I have great-reaſor to 
think ſo, when I conſider that the firſt 
Planter of it after the Deluge, according to 
the general opinion, or that I read of, was 
Noah; who (we finde) made it his hiſt 
at of Husbandry, after the Flood, to Plant 
a Vine-yard,before any other truit or grainz 


which makes me. think the excellency of 


the Vine was well known to him by the 
ſpace of almoſt fix hundred years Obſer- 
vations 3 and that by his own long expe- 


The Fuyce rience, he found the Juyce of the Grape to 


of the 
Grape & 
good Cor- 
diah 


be a good Cordial, as we have great reaſon 
to gonjeure, when we hinde his lite ex- 
rcnded twenty years beyond the lite of A4- 
dam, (o long after Adams time, notwith- 
fanding the daily decay of Nature by a 

revolu- 
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revolution, or comtjunal motion 3 which 
without the taſte of this Cordial liquor, I 
know not how it came to paſs that life 
was ſo extended ; but doubtleſs theſe 
conſiderations were ſufficient motives and 
invitations for Noah to Plant his Vine- 
yard. 


Of Planting. 


Now let us proceed to what we further cf pjgay. 
intend, and ſuppoſe that we have in this ing young 
Month ſome Plants more or leſs ſent us Plents, 
from France, Germany, or any other place, 
either newly cut from the Vine, or having 
already taken root 3 or provided we have 
here Engliſh Plants of our own ftore, that 
we have a minde, as ſome others do, in this 
Month to plant them in this our Vine-yard; 
let your ground be marked out in this or« 
der 3 that is to ſay, in rows a yard ſquare How to ſtr 
every way from Plant to Plant, having %? your 
ready ſome good rank Mould or Earth ot” _ od 
Mcddow,or good paſture-ground, or ſuch-"* "<6 
like Earth ,. ſifted , or otherwiſe clear'd 
from Stones, to put t1 the roots of your 
Vines, when you have made the holes, and 
ſet them in : and if your Plants be ſuch as 
have already taken root, cut away all cx- #o rhe 
cept three or four of the moſt principal KR of 
roots, and fo plant them about half a FootJJ7'e | 
deep, or more, {loaping, the tops of the, ry be 

Vine Jef. 
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Vine pointing up the Hill, leaving onely 
about a hand-breadth of the top of the 
Plant above the Earth; and then being ſo 
placed, let the Mould be cloſed clole a+ 
bout them. 


The name of the Vine. 


— Any The Vine is called in Latine Vitis vini- 

Vines, fera & ſativa, or cults, the Wild-vine ' 
15 called in Latine Vitis Sylveſtris, Vits & | 
Vino but there is another fort of Vine 
called Vitis Sylveſtris , or Clematis urens | 
& amaradulcis, or Labruſca, onely tor di» | 
ſtintion (ake. ' 

Of the The Grapes themſelves, when they are 

name of drycd inthe Sun, are called in Latine Vve 


_—_— "paſſe & paſſule Solis, Railins : the Kernels 
ot the Grapes are called Acini. Thus Mr. 
Perkinſon- 

But in France and Germany, the Vine- 
Gardners have names in their own proper 
Tongues,to diſtinguiſh every fort of Grape 
which will be to no purpoſe here to men- 
tion, neither have we very great variety 
that prolper well z however, the belt, and 

-(uch as we ought to chuſe our Plants of, 

By. what are the white _ both hedivs 

names we and the greater 3 which are very delighttul 

Fmt Fruit, vleafane in taſte: and alſo the red 

«ar Grayes Mluſcadine Vine , whoſe Fruit is of two 

Gere, | forts, 
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ſorts, ſome leſs, others greater; of theſe I 
adviſe to chuſe your Plants : there is alſo 
another white and red fort of Grapes 3 this 

Fruit is big Berries, and are fitly planted 

for variety, but they are commonly more 

harſh in taſte then the other : we have 

here likewiſe the Railin Grape, whoſe 
Bunches and Berrics arc uſually very large, 

of a rediſh colour; but theſe ſeldom come 

to any great maturity. Here is the Fran- 
z#inick, Vine , whole Fruit is very pleaſant 3 

and alſo the Parſly-Grape, more for ſhew 

and rarity then profit : As tor the Reniſhs 
wine-Vine, which we have frequently 
growing here,the Fruit thereot doth ſome- 

times come to good maturity, eſpecially in 

hot and dry Summers,as all others do. And 

theſe are the ſorts of Vines moſt vulgarly 
known to us, of which we may gather Of what 
our Plants. And thus much of the name _— 
of the Vine, and the Grapes themſelves, fi, 
the Juyce whereot we will mention in Plants, 


its more proper place. 


Of Proining- 


In Germany (and 25 we have uſed here) of Proia- 
they Proin not their Vines the firſt year inge | 
after they are planted, unleſs they are very 
thriving forward Plantsbur onely break off 
ſome ot the {maller Branches, leaving the 


prin- 


(16) 
principal ſuits, and ( let them remain till 
the ſecond year. 
Of thebeft The hr quarter of the Moon, and the 
wime'o laſt, they approve to be the beſt time to 
progn Mc  Proin the Vines. 
You may proin your Vines in this 
Month ( here ) provided you have good 
and ſeaſonable weather ; eſpecially towards 
the later part of this (ame month 3 I mean 
When ts 2X much cold Winds and nipping Frofts : 
projuyony Yet it is more certain, as experience hath 
Vines. Taught, to ſtay till the beginning of the 
next month, and then proin them, as I 
ſhall there inſtru 3 the reaſon rendred 1s 
this, that it is obſerved , that the earlier 
in the year a Vine is proyned, as in De- 
cember or F anuary , the carlier in the Spring, 
they begin to bud z after which,ſomerimes 
comes cold Winds and Frofts, and nips this 
tender bud, by which the fruit may be 
ſpoiled. 
Whew te In this month you may lay open the 
Loy open theRoots of your Vines that have born Fruit, 
Roors of by digging away the Mould from themzyet 
FOR. ht not todig it away ſocloſe or d 
you oug is Y cp 
Xa good toas to looſen the principal Root : then they 
leejen tbe having hain open to air for a certain ſpace, 
Fo reg 2nd you in the interim having cut away 
mach, Che ſmall ſuperfluous Roots and Suckers, 
that are apt to weaken the principal Stock, 


EOngkers: 


.e ie a by drawing nourifhment ftom it 3 —_ 
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the cafth with free good rotten dung, 

and lay it orderly to them again :' Pige- What forts 
ons dung, or Hens dung is very-good : - but 9f dung 
theſe ſorts of dung mutt not be Jaid very £94 wo 
cloſe to the principal Stock, nor but ſhal- ;hem. be 
low in the carth, that the rain may as it 
were ſoak it inby degrees. And indeed, 
this is the beſt way for almoſt any ſort of 
good dung to be laid. 

The bloud of an Horſe, Ox, or any 0+ 

ther creature mingled with Pigeons-dung, 
and a little Lime, is excellent to lay to the 

rincipal Root of a Vine; for ſome fay, To make « 
it will make a decaying Vine to bring forth decajing 
Fruit and Bloſſoms afreth. OP forth 
The bloud of Beafts tempered with Lime Y 


| (for without Lime the bloud ingendereth 
| great ſtore of Worms) is very good tobe 
laid to the Roots of Vines, both ® make 
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them bear, and to haſten the ripening of 
the fruit : to make thern bear, apply it in 74 goffes 
February or March, bat to haften the the ripens 
ripening of the Grapes, apply it in Fuly or #ng of the 
Auguſt. Graper, 4 
In ſome ground, Urine ſometimes put to 
the Root'ot the Tree, doth abundantly ad- 
vantage, and cauſe them to tructifie by its 
ſaline quality. 
Alſo Lime and govd Dung mixed to- 
gether, being ſprcaa over the whole ſur- 
face of the aaa {0 let —_—_ 
or 


(48) 
for a time, and then turned in, doth very 
much improve the ſame. This is the 
beſt way of Stercorizing ſome kinde of 
ground. 


———_— —— — 


CHAP. V. 


February's Obſervations. 


['N traveling in many places of this Nati- 
often | on, I have obſerved the decay and ruine 


07 Want of of many very fine Vines, by reaſon the 


ledge owners thereof, or at leaſt their ſervants! 


herein. have wanted 6kill in any orderly manner to 

royn the fame; which if they had but 

Fad, their Vines might have laſted many 

cars more to good uſe and purpoſe. To 

pply all ſuch as want knowledge therein, 

I ſhall endeavour to be as plain as I can, 

in directing them how to proyn their Vines, 
of what kinde ſoever they be. 


Of the Proyning of Vines. 


The ſureſt or ſafeſt way, as is before 

Of jrojn- Hrinted, is, not to proyn your Vines till this 
ing;, when month 3 for then the Spring draweth nigh, 
aa and the cold Winds and black Froſts arc 
; almoſt 
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almoſt paſt,z which otherwiſe might 
nip. the Bud , and ſpoil the Fruit. 

The ſecond year, I mean when the Vine 
hath been two years planted, you may cut 
or proyn them: yet I adviſe not to cut 
out any plants for increaſe 'from theſe 
tender Stocks, but -onely take off the 
ſmaller branches, letting the moſt princi- 
pal remain. 

In thys ſecond year, you can expett bue 
a {mall harveſt or increaſe ; yet poſlibly 
there may be ſome Grapes this year, as it 
fometimes happeneth. 


The third year, (andiſo forwards) wari- Caxtions 
{ ly proyn your Vines, leaving the choiceſtin pron 
{ Branches, and them that ftand moſt con-"e- 


venient to be left. In this third year ſome+ 
times there happens a plentiful harveſt,and 
great ftore of Grapes : Now from this 
year you may at proyning-time cut out 
Plants for increaſe, 


Cautions in Proynng « 


Firſt thew, ſome think it convenient to 
chuſe ſuch a time, if it may be, to Proyn in, 
when the Wind is South or South» 
weſtz for then it is often moderately 
warm. 

Furthermore , let the ſloop or ſlope 
place where you cut on your RET, 

2 


Cold hurt. 
Ful 19 the 
Vine. 


(20) : 

be lett as much as you can towards the 
South : and the reaſon in this is, becauſe 
the Vine being a tender porous Plant , the 
ſubtle Northern cold Atoms do penetrate 
ſo much after cutting, before the pores are 
cloſed again , that it is often great injury 
to the Treez inforuuch , that in Germany 
they do ſometimes cover the ends of thoſe 
chicfeſt Branches, newly cut, - with. a 
clinging paſte made for that purpoſe, 
to defend them from the injury oft the 
cold. 

Cut not the little ſhort ſprouts that 


. ſpring forth at cyery knot or joynt too 


ebes to 
leave, an 
what to cut 
In proyn« 
Inge 


When to 
cut off old 
branches, 


nighz but about a ſtraws breadth from 
the Brauch or Bough whereon they 
grow. 


And in cutting of the great Sprigs ( I 
mean the longeſt ſhouts or branches, that 
What bran-procced from the principal ſtocks) obſerve 


tocut them at leaft a hand-breadth above 
the knot or joynt, next below the place 
where they ought to be cut ; that 1s to ſay, 
between the two joynts. 

Note alſo further, that in this time 
of proyning, you obſerve to cut off ſome 
old Branches, that you ſee begin to decay 
(eſpecially Wall-vines) ſomewhat . nigh to 
the maſter - Stock or Tree 3 and let 
a. youug Branch grow up. in the room 
thercot. 

Let 
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Let not your Vines increaſe much' in = _ 
hight in one year, but onely a joynt or,, h— 
two at the moſt in length tor the top» in leagth, 
Branches , eſpecially in a Vine-yard, is e- 
nough ; tor it you let then increaſe much 
in a year, the Tree will want. vi- 
gor ſuthcient to produce any ſtore of 
Fruit. 

But incaſe you ſce any want or infter» 
ſtices, (elpecially tn Wall-vines) you may 
Ict two or three Branches grow up. from 
one ſtock, or root, to ſupply that defect : 
yct, a3 L before warned you, let them not 
increalc too taſt in length, -but every year 
letting them grow up a little more, as the 
body of the Tree increaſeth in balk, till it 
be of a ſuthcient hight. 


Neither leave very many Branches on the 
body” of the Tree tor if you do, unlcls 
your ground be very well ordered and ma+ 
nur'd, they wilt-not bring forth as they yur goed 
vught 3 but in caſe they do bring forth , to leave 199 
thoſe many Branches or Boughs will ſo #11 brane 


ches on a 


debilitate the Vine, that the Branches Vine. 


will ſcarce come to perfection z but 
ſometimes half of the Berries of each 
bunch will prove (mall, and never come tv 
maturity, 
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In Proyning, how to chuſe and eut out your 
young Plants. 


When ever you proyn your Vines, chuſe 
How to here and there a Plant, as they will be beſt 
_ Jr (pared, after this manner : that is to ay, 
Fla, cut off the top of your Plant (the Plant 
being O_ the but-end,of the laſt years | 
growth) at the leaſt z hand-breadth above | 
the ſecond joynt from the old ſtock or 
bough from whence it grows : I mean, the 
plant being choſen of the laſt years 
—_— growth, muſt be'cut out about a Cubit, 
out your Or about a foot and half, or two foot at | 
Plants,and the moſt in length ; onely the but-end of 
= the plant muſt C cut off in the old ftock, 
"g'% which was of the year afore-going, and is 
now two years old; as may caftly be di- 
ſtinguiſhed. Now ſuppoſe theſe to be 
plants newly cut out for micreaſe, as you 
ſcein Figure 1. 

By which you may perceive , that the 
npper end of the plant is cut between 
the two joynts' in the youngeſt part , 

and- near to the joynt in the old. ' 
This is the beſt way of cutting out 
young, Flants 3 for being fo cut, they will 
take root the ſooner, ſtronger, and proſper 
the better, and alſo bring torth fruit the 


ſooner, 
The 


ay, 
Alant 


Fears 


bove | 


k or 
, the 
rears 
abit, 


dt at | 


d of 
ock, 
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 di- 
> be 
you 


the 


7cen 
ut , 


out 
will 
per 
the 


[he 


of an indifferent f1z'd fore-part of a little 
fhnger. 

And then having gathered ſo. many 
Plants as you think you ſhall have occa- 
lion to uſe, lay the but-ends in the earth, 
or mould, inany convenient place in your 
Garden or Vinc-yard, to keep. thern moilt z 
and © let them lye till the yext month,and 
then order them as I ſhall there inſtruct 
you. 

And provided your ground want im- 
proving, and that it be out of heart, as the 
Husband-man termeth it-, or doth now 
begin to fail of its wonted Craps, as in 
other kinde of Husbandry is perceived 3 
you may ( in caſe of neglect betore) lay 
ſome good earth to the uppermoſt roots of 
your Vines, as in the precedent month I 
have inliructed, 


C4 CHAP, 
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The bigneſs of theſe plants ought to be The uſual 


towards the lower end, or nigh to the old neſs of 


ſtock, two inches about 3 or of the bigne(s%1,5. 


(24) 


— — — 


CHAP, VI. 
Obſervations in March, 


TN aſe of neceſſity, by reaſon -of ſome 

great neglet of Tenants, or your own 

moving from place to place, as by reaſon 

of Quarter-day in this month it often hap- 

of proju- peneth that the Vines are not yet proyned , 
ing. eſpecially Wall-vines : If it ſo happen, 
you may in this month, before the tenth 
day.adventure to proyn them,much rather, 

Of the and commonly with le(s injury to the Vine, 
bleeding ®Y then to let it to remain till the next year 3 


Exeing although it do ſomewhat bleed, or gleet 3 


ww which you may remedy by applying ſuch 


aſtringent things to the wound, or cut 
place ' that glecteth , as I thall ſer down 
in December, or in the later end there- 


of. 


How to prepare and order your Plants which 
on cut out at proyning time for increaſe 
#0 furniſh your Vine-yard. 


The Plants which according to inſtru- 
Qions betore, being provided , and which 
Ladviſcd- you to put into the Earth, 

onely 
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onely to keep moilt z if may order in this 
mannex. p 
Firſt, cut all the but-ends in the joynt os How to car 
knot , as it were in the middle of the?**7 Marte 
joynt, between the new and the old part 3 j/7oE.aP 
I mean that of one years growth, which 
15 to be the plant ; and that of two years 
growth, which I before inſtructed to leave 
at the time of cutting, on the lower end : 
yet cut it {o in the ſaid joynt, that you leave 
a very little of the old part on the end of 
| the plant, and fo the plant will proſper the 
; bet ter. 
| Thusthe ends in the oldeſt part being 
cut {mooth, and the tops remaining as they 
were at hiſt cut in the middle between 
two joynts, lay all the but-cnds of all your 
plants, to the number of torty or titty, if 
you have {0 many, together, even ina bun- 
dle, or if you have more, in more bundles 3 0 f making 
and the tops of the plants remaining ſome »pyour | 
longer, and ſome ſhoxter, tor they cannot | = ka 
be'expectcd to fall out even, tor that ſomey,,; 1 
plants are longer between joyut and joynt May 
then others arc :1 (ay,your plants bcing thus Tune, 
laid, tye them in a bundlc, or it you have 
many , in buudles , binding them with 
two withs, twigs, or bark ot tree; or any 
- ſuchlike convemient thing ft tor ciuc pur- 
poſe) reaſonably hard. 
Now haying th.s handſomely tycd up 


all 
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all your plants as is direQted , dig a hole 
in the Earth, in ſome convenient' warm 
place in your Garden or Vine-yard, under 
ſome Brick-wall, Pale, or Houſe-fide, 
where the Sun hath moſt powerful influ- 
ence : This hole muſt be made a little 
deeper then the length of the plantsz and 
then put theſe your tore-ſpecitied bundles of 
plants thus tyed, into the hole ( or if you 
have more then one bundle , which is the 

Of the ma. b<1t way, into ſeveral holes the tops down- 

king the wards and then fill up the hole with 

Goles ſor good carth round about them, till you 

- _ f have filled it within a hand-breadth of the 

tf wo :2top of the Buts, the but-ends remaining 

erder them upwards : then take ſome Field-mols, and 
lay over and about the but-ends 3 and then 
the hole being filled even with the top' of 
the bundle, lay ſome ſand and carth min- 
gled together upon the miols, all over the 
ends, about a hngers length in thickneſs 3 
but let not the moſs neither be laid on very 
thick : aud being thus done, let them 
there ſo remain till May or Fwne 3 and as for 
the fit time to take them up, obſerve what 
15 ſaid in thole months. 

When to Now after this operation is per- 

mater | formed , if in the interim the Seaſon 

Vines, andfall out to be very hot and dry , fo that you 

the beſt think theſe your plants may poſſibly want 

IPs moiſture 3 then water them a RR 

ond» 
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Pond-water, not Pump or Spring-water, 
for that is not ſo good 3 pouring the water 
on leafurely , in the ſame manner as it u- 
ſualy diſtils by filteration, that ſo the earth 
may imbibe it by little and little, onely to 
keep 1t moiſt And this is the beſt way of 
watering any flowers; for in pouring on 
much water at a time, doth much hurt to 
Vines, and alſo to any choice Flowers or 
Trees. 

Now your young plants are with good 
reaſon hit thus planted , if wedo but con- 
lider, 1- That the moſs having imbibed 
the moiſture, doth there continue it a cer- 


tain ſpace, as it were in a Spunge. 2. The xe reaſon 
luminous rays of the Sun moderately why your 
warning the ſame moiſture, the Sand and J%*"g 


Earth detaining theſe refleCtions or irradt- £, 4 


ations, muſt by that heat and moiſture of eq in bux- 
neceſſity cauſe a powerful increaſe , and des. 


(pringing forth 3 by which means at the 
time + An taking them up, you ſhall 
finde a root (although young, and tender) 
ready grown, of which you muſt be very 
carctul, (becauſe they are apt to be kroken) 
that you ſpoil them nut. But of this I ſhall 
further admonith you by and by. 
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Khw to replant or remove thoſe plants,or young 
Vines, tbat have been planted in a Nur- 
ſery, or elſewhere, a year, or two year, or 
more. 


How to re-. Suppoſe now you have ſome young 

plantyony Vines or plants, that bave been; before 

js Plantedina Nurſery, or any other place, 

? and have there remained a year, or two, ar 
three years, which now you would willing- 
ly replant, or remove them-into fome 0» 
ther more convenient place asa Vine-yard, 
or under ſome Wall-kide, or the like 3 you 
may in this Month very titly do it , and 
that with leſs danger then m the fore-g9- 
ing months, by reaſon that much of the 
extreme cold is now pal. 

And provided that you are to remove 
theſe young Vines into a Vine-yard, we 
will conclude that your ground is already 
laid in a fitting poſture, as it Gught to 
bez and in tuch good order, as 1s before 

* ſhewnyou: And that you have made all 
Of raking y,gur Plants xeady 1 mean , taken them 
a7 9% up, andcut off as much of the top, as is re- 
quired to bring them to the Icngth of two 
C\mark- Foot, or lcls3 and that you have cut away 
ing ont the all but two or three ot the principal Roots. 
gre for This being done, let us then mark out our 
CONE ground, where cach Plant is to be fer, a 


making the 
does, © yard 


@ i m-aa_m@a cu oc co um  . r.]. 
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yard ſquare each from other 3 and then 

the boles being made accordingly as is be- 

fore directed , fet in each of thele places 

a Plant halt a foot deep or more, long- 

ways {loping the tops pointing up the 

Hillz and havivg ſome good earth, of 

carth and dung mingled together , ( the 

Plant being ſet in) hll up the hole with the 

ſame, cloling it a little to the Root and How t9 

| ſtem , and leaving onely a hand-breadth, P<<<y%7 
plants in 


* SY 
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or twoat the molt forth above graund. tye ,,4uad, 
The lait Quarter, and the firſt of the 

Moon , is the heſt time to remove ſuch The beft 

Plants, provided the Weather be good aud me Yb 

Gafonable. Ahop to re- 
Now to give my reaſon why I think this Plams. 

2 convement diſtance for the planting of 

Vineyard-Vines, is, = 
Firlt, becauſe you have a convenient The reaſon 

ſpace for paſſage between them, to mould why plants 

and alſo dung them when occaſion ®* {et «t 

is. ſach 4 di- 


* Ll — W 


Th #F-*" wa = 


: 
þ 
: Secondly , to howe or weed them _ 
1 need requireth. 
. Thirdly, to proyn them in due fſea® 32. 
E Ne 
4 Fourthly, to ſet the Props. 4 
y Fifthly, co tyc them up to the Props, as <5. 
4 is n= lg 2A þ 

Sixthly, to break off the ſuperfluous 6. 
p leaves and branches, 
, Seveuthly, 
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To Seventhly, to ther the Grapes when 
they are ripez and ſuch other conveniences. 
as are required, 

And. now left any ſhould miſtake my 

meaning in what I have before ſet down , 

_ 1 will endeavour to make it more plain, 
* byancxample or two. 


Example. 


If you have a piece of ground prepared. 

and in ſuch a form and poſture as is before 

An exam- ſet down , and that you have a dgfire to 
ple of the have it planted after the German manner, 
_ (which 1s this that we here declare, and I 
planting, think inferiour to none) you may ſuppoſe 
theſe to be rows; and at cach of theſe 

Cyphers or Marks ſhould be fer a Plant, 


ſquarely, a yard diſtance from each other. 
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And being ſet at this reaſonable diſtance, 
beſides the convenient paſſage along the 
the rows, and down between them , they 


not ſo much incumber the ground, and 
im» 
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impoveriſh the Game, as if they were ſet 
thicker or cloſer one to an other 3 neither 
do they ſhade each other ſo much , but 
that the Sun hath a'powerful influence up- 
on them, as well as the Air a free paſſage, 
to advantage and forward the ripening of Of the rows 
the Grapes. See Figure 2. ht ms 
They are planted a yard or more di-? 
ſtance from each other both ways, as often 
you may ſee Cherrytrees planted ina Cher- _ 
yr-Orchard. | 


TI ——_—_—— ——_— — > —— 


CHAP.VII. 
Aprils Obſervations. 


F for want of jcaſure , or by reaſon of 
any other neglc&, you have not done of plant» 

what was directed to be done in the prece- ing. 
dent month; jin ſuch a ca{ of necellity, 
in the beginning of this Month you may 
plant , and pceriorm all ſuch operations 
as are there ſpecified , except proyning, 
which cannot now be done, by rea- 
ſon the Sap or Vegetative Spirit moves Of theSap, 
ſo impetuouſly and fluently, that the Vine _ ifs 
being wounded, its ſap or moiſture would j,;. vine 
{oon run gut, to its utter ruine and decay 3 ; 
as 
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as the bloud in WE... wherein the ſpi- 
rit , which is the lite, conhilis, being once 
loſt, is the utter loſs of the creature :- fo 
Of the ve. 13 there in the Vine a vegetative ſpirit, 
getative Which if it withdraw it (clt trom any part 
Spfrit. or branch, by reaſon of any accident, or 
natural obſtruction, ſo that it become 
mortihee, it preſently remains as if 1t were 
not of the Tree, (although its parts ſill 
touch the next branch to it) and falls off 
Of the 4» from the ſamc , as no more. belonging 

ive parts thereto. 

Aud this is not at all ſtrange, it we fus- 
ther 'conſider and obſerve in man the na- 
tural Union of parts z that things at the 

Uh. greateſt diſtance, (as a learned Writer 
} the uni. {aith) may be united by one Spirit of lite 
Af parts, aCtuating them both 3 and that the formal 
reaſon ot the union that is made berween 

Of the im- the parts of our body, contiſts not in their 
mediate «- continuity and touching of each other , 
roo gy but in the animation of them by one and 

ans wr | 

the ſame ſpirit, which tyes them all toge- 

ther. For you ſee che Toes have an union 

with the Head, (though at a diſtance) not 

onely by the intervening of many parts 

that reach from the Tocs unto the Head, 

but by the ſpirit that is preſent in the far- 

theſt member , and gives the Head as 

ſpeedy notice of what is done in the re- 

moteſt part , asif it were the next door 

to 
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ro the brain : and this it doth without the 
aſſiſtance of the neighbouring parts that 
ſhould whiſper the grict of the Toes from 
one to the other, till the head hear 3 but 
without the leaſt trouble to any of then, 
which do not feel their pain. 

If you ſhould ſuppole therefore our bo- 
dics to be as tall almoli as can be imagined; 


no ſooner could the head think of moving 9f the ex+ 


a toe, but preſently it would ftirz and no 
ſooner could any pain befal the moſt di- 


ſtant part, then the head would be adviſed jg;,jr, 


of it z which mult be by vertue of that ſpi- 
rit, which is conceived alike preſent to e- 
very part 3 theretore that muſt be taken 
likewiſe to be the reafon of that union 
which is amongit them all. Yet I do not 
allow that there 1s a ſenſative {pirit in 
Vines the very wood of which being 
ſimply contidered in it ſelf, is of lels va- 
lac, tor uſe, then any other wood; no, not 


ſo much as to burn; yet by reaſon of the The Vine 
excellency of its Fruit, it may titly be call- '** bing 0 


ed the king of all trees. 

You may in this month weed your Vine- 
yard, and do what elſe thereto you tinde 
by ocular obſcrvation fit to be done. 


D CHAP, 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Mays Obſervations, 


— — —————YCC— ler eee a. 


And firſt of the time when it is neceſſary to 
take up your young Plants which you ſet to- 
gether in the boles in bundles,jn the month 


of March. 


O know this, you muſk hrſt obſerve 

the Vine-leaves , that when their 
leaves are pretty broad , and ſome of them 
are turned towards a graſs-green-colour, 
then is it nigh the moſt convenient time to 
take them up; for then have they ſhot 
forth as you will finde, and are full of ten- 
der Branches : but you are here to conlſi- 
der, that this doth not conſtantly happen, 
neither doth it always fall out , that the 


Of taking Spring, is {o forward in the later end of this 
vp the bun- Month for you to take them up neither 


ought it to be done, unleſs it be a forward- 


Put in = ly Spring ,and alſo the Weather prove good 
groxadin and ſcalonable. But for turther inſtance 


obſerve, if it be not yet time to take them 
up, the leaves of other Vines will be but of 


a browmtſh-green-colour z but it it be time 
to 
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to take them up, then man > 
of the Vine-trees will be —_ xr _—_ 
green-colour z ſo that ſometimes the Sprin 
- lo — oagaepht Frm you mutt ſtay il " 
eginning or mi dle of the n nth, 
_— they will be ready to be = ”Y 
mr. =. plant them as I ſhall there 
Furthermore, you may obſerve, that i 
_ Vines be forwardly, you ought mo 
_ om end of this month break ol, ” By 
53s 0 ”y leaves where they grow too ſeaves and 
_— an Na ur of the long branches® anches. 
> ps, (that ſmall part, I mean, that is a- 
1 or.beyond the bunch) ſo much of it as 
=_ _ break off ſhort, where they grow 
= ick, or twoor three together,as your 
realon will beſt inſtruct you; for at this 
_ they ought not to be cut, but onely 
broke, which is much better 3 and in break- 
ing, have a care that you break not off the 
young mn . which at this time are When th 
ny nit p for in the Jater end of this Praes A 
_— b = the beginning of the next, the 87» 9 
" os by the which may be gueſs*d Jawer. 
or {uppoſed a ſcarce or plentitul harveſt : Of a ple 
= may alſo break off now the young ':ful by 
prings that come from the root of the!**7**5ar* 
Tad if there grow up more then you * 
;p ; willingly have to remain, obſerving Of break- 
cave ſuch oncly ſufficient to furniſh 78 'be 
young 


D 2 thoſe Springs. 4 
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thoſe places where by are wanting 3 and 
as they increaſe and grow in length, ſo you 
ought to tye them up with ruſhes, ſays, 

— ſmall-withs, or ſuchlike things, to their 

Of natling props or ſupports ſet for the {ame purpoſe z 

phe Vines. elſe nail them up with pieces of 
hat, leather, &c. it they grow by a houſe 
or wall. 

Now provided in this month the ſca- 
{on prove {o in all reſpects to cauſe you 
to take up your plants, and to plant 
them as 15 before ſhown in March, in 
the replanting of other plants, or as 
ſhall be hinted in the next month z- and 
that then in the time of planting , and 
afterwards the ſcaſon prove very hot 

Of water- and dry, you muſt water them a lit- 

ing your tle, onely to keep them moilt , not fo 

young much as to keep them very cold ; for 

Flanif. then they proſper not ſo well , by rea- 
ſon. they naturally indure more heat then 

cold. 


AP. 
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CHAP. IX, 
Obſervations in June. 


Ow are we come to the ſixth month 
June, wherein 1s furthermore to be felt 
noted,in the firlt place, that if the Seaſon or o pn; 
Spring until now hath remain'd backward- sundles of 
ly, fothat you have not, as yet, taken up Plants, 
your bundle or bundles of plants you put 
in the ground in March 3 you ought now 
in this month to do it, all circumſtances 
before conſidered 3 and your ground be- 
ing firſt prepared and made ready for 
to be plantcd; order them after this man- 
ner: 
Firſt, unbind your bundle, and wary 
take apart'your plants one from another, 
that you break: not off the-branches, now 
young and tender grown forth, for the py, 1, ors 
root of the plant : having thus done ; der your 
break off all (if there be more.) except twortnndles of 
or three 6f the' principal ſprouts of each #lants <f 
R , bi. » ter you 
plant 3 then'making yonr holes ſquarely. as ,,. - raben 
1sthewn 1 March,plant thern in that order them up. 
as-is there expreſt » Onely this caution” by 
the way let mie give,that it you have not 2 
ipeGial” care of thoſe tender branches in 
D 3 placing 


placing them , _ may with the very 
weight of the mould break them3 
which will be a great hindrance and inju- 
ry to the growth and increaſe of the 
plant. 

And as in the: precedent month, ſo in 
this, you mult not forget after this opera» 
tion performed, it it be hot and dry wea« 
Of waters ther , but a little to water theſe young, 
"ng, plants, onely to keep them moiſtz for I 

chuſe rather to mention one thing two or 
three times, then you ſhould make any 
great neglects by miſtake : And it the Vine 
or Vines happen to ſtand ſo, as the too 
powerful heat of the Sun ( which is ſcl- 
dom the fault here ) offend the root by 
How to e- drying, the carth about it too much , cither 
fend the of thule ſmall Vines, or ſuch as are grown 
_—_ to a greater proportion , you may prevent 
wet or it by the help of boards,ttones; &c. 
drought, Likewiſe if too much wet offend, falling 
from on high, as rain, droppings from a 
houſe or gutter 3. you may prevent it, by 
ſetting up of boards, ſtones, or the like de- 
fence. 

But if the wet offend by lying at or near 
the xoot of your. Vine , you muſt cither 
drain, it by tzxenching , or falling up 
ſuch low places where the moiſture re- 
mains. | 

A Allo it is neceſlary , eſpecially if the 
| | Spring, 


(38) ! 
Spring be not very forward in this month, 


to break off ſome of the leaves and tops of Of breab- 
the branches, as is before rehearſed ; for if '"e off the 
this operation be not orderly done, it much om _— 


debilitates the Vine, by roo much {pending leaves, 


the vigor and nounſhment of the main 
ſtock, which otherwiſe would redound 
to more advantage. 


CHAP. X, 


Obſervations in July, 


BY the approach of July, or at leaft 
before the ſame be expired, the bran- 
ches of the Vines are become indifferently 
big z ſo that it is very neceſſary again (as I 
before warned) to view over your Vine- 
yard, to fee where the leaves and branches 


grow too thick, and where they cover the Nor good 
bunches too much , ſo as to keep the Sun #9 /eave 


wholly off them, and break them off (or at 


leaſt, if they will not now break, at ſome the gun, or 
diltance to cut them.) and break them fo, always in 
if it be poſlible , that you expoſe not the "be ſhade. 


bunch always to the Sun, nor to leave it 
ſo, as it will remain always in the ſhade 3 
but as nigh a mediun1 as you can, that they 
D 4 arc 
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are ſometimes in the Sun, and ſometimes 
ſhaded 3 and they then ripen much the 
better. This muſt be done till your Grapes 
be ripe , whenſoever*the Gardner thinks 
it neceſſary, according to what is ſaid be- 
tore. 

Beſides, let me in this reſpect once more 
of weed- for all put you in minde, that you negle& 
Ing. not in this or any other month, when you 

ſce it needful to weed your. Vineyard, that 
the weeds leſſen not the force or ttrength of 

Of tying uÞ the ground : and as the branches of your 

your Fines. Fines increale in length , ſo-ought they 

to be tyed, and kept in good and hand- 


{ome order. 


Note this by the way, notwithſtanding 


all diligence be uſcd, yet it happens ſome- 
times, by a defect m nature , or forme bad 
influence working thcreon , many of the 
berrics of each bunch will be, as it were, 
To prevent blited and wither, and remain very {mall 3 
the berries hich it you perccive, you may (of a few 
[Ay nk choice bunches, *which you defire to have 
ſmall, © fair for Table-fruit, or the like) with the 
point of a ſniall knifc, cat the ſmall ber- 
rics off, and ſo will your other berries that 
remain grow the bigger. 
Vinejards It is very true, and 1;:thout diſpute, 
Grapes the that your Grapes come to be betrer reliſh'd, 
be}t. and 1iper in a Vineyatd, then-they do 
againit a houſe or wall-tidez and with good 
rea- 


| 
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reaſon too, for the refle&ion or reverbera- 
tion of the Sun trom the earth, they grow- 
ing {o low, is more advantagious and more 
natural to them, then it can poſlibly be 
trom a wall z for how tully or well focver 
the wall (tand to the Sun, yet muſt it much 
inte1poſe and hinder the irradations either 
eazly or late : bclides the advantage con- 


tributed to them by the Air, which a jj, , 
wall doth in a fur greater meaſure hin- great ad- 
der: And that the Air doth alſo afford vertage 
them a kinde of viand for increaſe,is with- ©2 677% 


ont diſpute z which you may ſoon by ex- 
perience (the beſt judge) prove in this man- 
ner ; Cauſe to be mzde_ by the Glazicy a 
Glaſs-caſe, with Squares or Quarries, (it 
you cannot have it in one intire piece) ei- 
ther round or ſquare, a cafe all -intirely 
clole to keep out the Air a foot or eight 
inches {quare is cnoughzand a yard long,or 
le(s,or more, as your Vines are in length or 
hight in your Vin:yard ; and being made 
cloſe every where, except one end, which 
is to be left op:ns and then put a Vine 
into the Glaſs, the open end b:ing down 
at the bottom, put the mould cloſe abour 
the bottom, at the edges thereof, that there 
remain no air z which may be done in this 
month, at leatt it muſt be done when the 
Grapes are yet but ſmall, and you will ſoon 
ſce the event, tor they will grow very little 
bigger 
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bigger then they were when you put the 
Vine in the Glaſs, although you let it ſo 
remain t1]] Vintage-time 3 yet by the heat 
and influence of the Sun they becom: 
Of Atoms, {weetz which doth' ſuthciently prove a 
and the at- yreat attraftion of air (by Sympathy) of 
tration of . 
ru thoſe diſperſcd Atoms (by the action of 
hre of the ſame nature) willingly uniting, 
with bodies of the ſame weight and like- 
neſs, and of the ſame degree of rarity and 
. denlity,c. which cauſcth a great augmen- 
tation , which this hard and ſolid glals- 
body doth deprive them of. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Obſervations in Augult. 


2 pms the Scaſon at this time prove 
Much wet very wet, you ought to endeavour as 
sffenſive to much as you can, to expoſe your Grapes to 
Grapes. the Suns influence, eſpecially if the berrics 
imbibe ſo much humidity, as doth make 

them plump, or {well. 
Again, it much wet ſpoil them,you may 
To preſerve (ct boards up ſhelving over them, to caſt off 
bunches of the wet from them 3 and when the tierce- 
Grape nel3of the rain is over, take them away 


again 


ove 
x as 
S tO 
rr1Cs 
1ake 


may 
t off 


"Cc 
way 
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again 3 or you m—_— over {ome of the 
principal bunches, tome pieces of Glaſſes, 

or fuch Glafles as ſome have made with 

holes ht tor the ſame purpole. And by this 

way you may alſo keep them long upon 

the Trees. 

There is other artificial ways may be 
uſed to preſerve them, as may beſt be 
addcd by every ingenious operator in that 
1mployment. 

Now are we come to enjoy the Fruits 
of our labours, which every diligent 
Husband-man with much patience waiteth 
for. 

And friſt, to know whether your To know 
Grapes are ripe , obſerve theſe Sym- hen 200 
pfoims. ay 

Firſt, they are ripe if the ſmall 1. 
ſtones 'in the berries begin to look 
blackiſh. | 

Secondly, if with cruſhing the. Grapes 2: 
between your fingers, the ttones flip out 
fmoorh, they are then ripe. 

Thirdly, by the: clearnels of the. berry z 
for when they ſeem very clear, or as it 
were tranſparent, then may you perceive 
that they are ripe. 

Fourthly, and moſt eſpecially, you may 4- 
diſtinguiſh when they are ripe by the fweet 
and pleaſant taſte. 

Title 


w3 
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Theſe are Cufficient obſcrvations to 
know when your Grapes are ripe 3 how- 
ever, you may let your laſt Vintage grow 

Of the laſt on the Trees m this our climate, as long as 

Vintage. you can conveniently , by reaſon of Frolt 
{poiling them, to receive what beneht the 
Sun will afford to ther ripening 3 and yet 
lometimes all too little, 

When you gather your Grapes, do not 

Of gather. ſlive or break off the bunches, but cut them 

1 of ata little diſtance from the ſprig or branch 

PF. to which they grow : At the next fimall 
knot or joynt, the bough whereon they 
grow is uſual fur them to be cut 
at. 

And that there may bc as little inſtruCti- 
ons as may be wanting t9 accompluth this 
vur intended deligne , I care not greatly 
it 1 here preſcribe in as much tacility as [ 
can, the faſhion, making and ule of ſome 
Waine-preſſes which will be molt tit for our 
purpoſe. 

Of Ger- In Germany (as he informed me, from 

wefſer, Whom I had this part: of the Book) they 

Peve%* haveaninvention with an extraordinary 
great weight, with ſcrews and ſuch other 
devices, to lift it up,'and to to let it down 
upon the Grapes to prels them. But I 
intend here to ſhew another, and I think 
a better way how to preſs them with little 


trouble. 
And 
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And now that b,.. Ml gathered good 
ſtore ot your Grapes, and ſorted them as 
you ought 3 1 mean, put the beſt bunches 
by themſclves to make the beſt Wane 3, aud 
the worſt, or thoſe leaſt ripe, by themſelves 
tor the worſer ſort of Wie : and that you 
have rcady in ſome wooden or other fitting 
Veſſels good ttore together 3 if they be 
throughly ripe, there will ſometimes, by 
their weight on each other, run from them 
betore. preſſing a ſmall quantity of Wane, 
which is the hrſt and belt of all that runs, 
and is called Protophune 


Hw to bruiſe your Grapes. 


The next thing then in order, before we 
come to preſſing, to be treated of, is, how 
to bruiſe our Grapes, to make them fit tor 
the Preſs 3 for which purpoſe in France,and 
moſt other Countrics belides, they do 
tread them wich their bare feet ; But I in- 
tend to ſhew here a more neat, deceut, 
and cleanly way 3 and yet ſpecdy enough 
for the greatelt quantity of Grapes we 
have in this Iſland. 

Firlt then, for the bruiſing of your 
Grapes, you may cauſe to be made two 


How to or* 
der G rapes 

or the 
Preſs. 


How to 


bruiſe your 


Grapes. 


Of the ma«+ 


Cylinders, or Rowlers, cot good found, dry, ng fir me 


and ſolid wood; cach of which Row1s/!/ «ens 
for the 


may be near a yard, or thrce foot about,4,,;,, ,r 


rA 
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and about three a <f foot in length : 
and in the middle or center of cach end of 
the two Rowlers mutt be put gudgions, or 
round Irons for them equally to turn up- 
on3 and one of the faid Irons of each 
Rowler muſt be made fo long, and in ſuch 
a manner, that there may htly be put on 
to it a turnleſs, in the ſame manner and 
faſhion of a turnlefs er handle for a grin- 
ding ſtone; and let it be ſo made, that it 
may readily be taken off and put on : then 
place the! two Rowlers equally the one 
againſt the other about breſt-high, in ſome 
poſts or ſupporters fit for that ſame pur- 
poſe, ſo nigh together, that they almoſt 
couch each other 3 and let them be ſo con- 
trived, that you may ſet one of the ends 
of each Rowler or Cylinder which are 
to turn,a little wider or cloſer as you pleaſe, 
for the more or leſs bruiſing of your great 
or {mall berries, as you may have occaſt- 
on: For by the turning of theſe two ( 
Rowlers cqually togethcr, the one againſt r 
the other contrary , do very finely, cither \ 
Of bruiſing 1e(s or more, at your own pleaſure ſqueeze 
of Grapes gr bruiſe the Grapes without breaking the 
ſtones of them 3 1n ſuch a compleat man- el 
ner, as the great Poſts or Rowlers in the e 
Sugar-mill cruſketh or ſqueezeth the Sugar- þ 
canes, out of which by that preſſing run- 
neth the Juyce or Liquor of which the 
Sugar 
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Sugar 15 made, But theſe Rowlers' inthe How the 
Sugar-mills ttand upright, ce better to ®4897- 
CANES RTE 

put the Canes betwcen them (as one al- ;rniſed. 
ways doth while they are going,) and the 
more convenient for the Juyce thercot to 
run into a trough, and to be always con- 
veyed to the Furnaces, where they boyl it 
to a jult hight. 

Theſe Rowlers being thus placed thwart, 
hang over them flope-wiſe (to put your 
Grapes in by ſome at once) a kinde of hop- 
per, as a Mill-hopper, or in the form of a 
long Tray ; at the lower cnd of which, 
over the middle of the two Rowlers, muſt 
be made a hole large cnough to put your 
Grapes down through, ſo that they may 
fall on the middle of the Rowleas, 
which by turning, draweth them down 
between them, and ſo are they finely 
bruilcd. 

Now under the Rowlers, for the bruiſed 
Grapes and Liquor to fall in, you nuwtt 
ſet a Recciver hit for the purpole, being ve- 
ry {weet, clean, and well ſeatoned, that thc 
Wine gct no 11] tate, ucither the tincture 
of any thing to ſpoil it. 

Here note, that all the Juyce or Wine 
that will run- onely with this bruwultng, 15 of the £-f 
the ſecond beſt, and is utually kept apart, as rwnntng 
being more choice then that which runs in 


preluing, 


Now 
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Now "RT PRA you may obſerve, 
that your white Grapes, of any fort, of 
which White-wines are made, may be 
preſſed preſently atter they are bruiſcd 3 and 
{o much the better, tor that the lets ſpirit 
15 exhauſted or vamheth by reafon of 
Air. 

But as for your red or blackiſhGrapes,from 
which comes your natural Clarrct-wines 
you may let them ſtand all together tor the 

RedGrapes ſpace of twenty four hours, or Iefs, accord- 

_ #0! ing to the highor pale-colour you defire to 

ry g * have your Wine be of 3 for it is the remain- 

when they ing together after they are bruiſed, which 

ere bruiſed cauſcth the skins of the Grap:s to give it 
the more tin&tureand colour z tor thould 
we preſs them preſently , as we do the 
white, it would then have little redneſs m 
it, but remain paliſh coloured, onely a lit- 
tle ting'd with red. But whilſt-it thus 
ftandeth, you mutt cover it, for the Air 15 
hurttul to it 3 and the longer it lands, the 
weaker will the Winc be, and the more 
apt to {ower. 


Of the Of the Wine-preſs it ſelf, and the manner 
Wine preſs of preſſing 


Seeing the Preſs muſt be made before we 
2211 prels ur Grapes , take here ſome in» 
ttructions 


mer 


% 
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fractions for making the ſame , fit pre- - 
cedently to be nnderltood. 
And in the firſt place, for this purpoſe 


you ought to have made a couple of large of the me- 
and long, ferews, of very (cafoned, firm, king of the 
and good wood 3 and in what room you #ine-preſe 


pleate to ſet your Prefs in, about fix or 
gight foot from each other, cauſe theſe two 
fcrews to be very firmly tixed, by ſome 
weighty pieces of wood or tiniber, at the 
bottom and top of the (2id ſcrews thwart 
from each to other, ſo that they may not 
riſe or ſtir with ſcrewing : upon cach of 
which ſcrews you muit have a box (as they 
are called) fitted with ends made conve- 
nient to turn, {crew, and torce tem down 
in preſling, in the ſame torm 2515 uſed to 
prets the App!cs, (bring broken) to make 
Sider in many places, as in Worceſterſhire, 
Herefordſhire, Clocefterſhire, and divers other ' 
places ot this Nation. 

Now between theſe two ſcrews,towards 
the bottom of them, you muſt have made 
faſt a very thick and ſtrong picce of plank 
made round or ſquare, as you plcaſe ; Up- 
on which plank maſt ttant a ſtrong basker, 
made for the fame purpoſe, to hold your 
Grapes being bruiſcd 3' and round about 
the edge of the bottom of the basket, in 
the ſaid plank whereon the basket ftandeth, 
muſt be cut @ notch or chanel for theJuyce of 

E the 


faſhion 


FVbat 
things are 


bald the 
preſſing 


Of another 


neceſſary to 
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the Grape or Wine to run round into one 
ſpout 3 which ſpout ought to be made 
on the fide, ſo that under it may con» 
veniently be (et a receiver for the Wine te 
Tun IN. 


Another faſhion Winepreſs. 


Another faſhion Wine-prels is this (and. 


I think it is the beſt) in place of the two 


Wine Preſs crews aforeſaid of the other Preſs , and 


alſo at the like diſtance from each other, 
as the ſcrews before were z, in place there- 
of muſt be put two polts , or ſupporters, 
good and ſtrong ; And at the topof them, 
or at leaſt pretty high athwart, in the mid- 
dlc betwcen them, mult be fixed a very 
ſtrong box, in which muſt turn a ſtrong 
ſcrew in the middle : and on the lower end 
of the ſcrew is to be a crols picce faſtned,for 
the end of the ſcrew to turn in as it is 
moved about or ſcrewed; which is to be 
forced with a long and weighty crow of 
Iron, by two holes made croſs in the 
ſquare towards the lower end of the ſcrew, 


for the end of the crow of Iron to be put 


Grapes for into 3 to force the ſaid ſcrew about, to 


cauſc it to ſqueeze the Grapes very hard 3 
a board being firſt fitted and laid on the top 
of the Grapes in the basket. 

You may initcad of this basket ule a 
wreath 
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wreath of ftraw; bur in mine opinion it 


is.a much more troubleſome way then . 


the former 3 or if you have but a few, you 
may ule a firong hair-bag : but for thoſe 
that have a Vineyard, and great quantities 
of Grapes, a basket is the onely thing for 
this purpoſe, or at leaſt two, that you 
may be hlling the one whilſt the ©0- 
ther is emptying 3 and (o with good 
help yon may preſs many buſhels in a 
day. 

This way you may alſo make Gooſ- 
berry-wine, Rasberry-wine, Curran-wine, 
Wine of Cherries, cither black or red 3 A+ 
pricock-wine, Wine of Plums : bat theſe 
la mentiqned fruit muſt be ſtoned :. and 
indeed there is ſome difficulty in ordering 
all theſe Wines , which may cauſe them 
to be much different both in goodneſs and 
taſte 3 neither do 1 think this the beſt way, 


on I's 


although fome uſe it; but truely 1 think compenas 
one of the beſt ways,(if not the very beft)* #74 


is to take the clariticd juyce of any of theſe 
fruits, and with good Langoan-white» 
wine mix it ſo, that it may taſte much of 
that fruit you defire 3 and fo bottle it well, 
and letit ſtand a time , and you will have 
a pleaſant and good Wine, clpecially tos 
varicty. | 
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CHAP. XII, 


obſervations in September. 


N this, and alſo both inthe former and 

the next month is the time of Vintage, 

The beſt Or gathering of Grapes here with us in 
tip to ge- England : which if you intend to keep 
eberGrapes them long after they are gathered , then 
- beep, *# ather them at the full-Moon : But if you 
Aeon, Preis them preſently , it is not at all ma- 
terial when they are gathered , ſo that 


they be gathered very dry. 


Of preſſing. 


Seeing then that our Preſs is now in or- 
der, and our Grapes already ſuppoſed to 
be ready gathered and bruiſed , with the 

Of preffing Rowlers before mentioned 5 let us then fill 
yerrGrapes our basket with theſe bruiſed Grapes, and 
begin to preſs them in orderz where we 
ought to contider, that the firlt part ofcach 
prefling, , is accounted the beſt or richeſt 
of the juyce which comes by expreſ- 


lion. 
The gee This Jayce of the' Grape, bring yg er 


rel name 


of Wine, 
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under the general __ is called Vinws, 
Wine; but the property of it being changed 
as by diſtillationzthe ſpirits being contracted 
arid brought into a lefs quantity, it is then 
called Spiritus Vint , or Spirit of Wine © 
and the dregs or {etlings of this new Wine, 
is called Vini feces, Wine-lees, whilſt they 
are moiſt z but when theſe Lees are drycd, 


then they are called Tartarum tarter, or Of PVines 


Argol z and the Lees or troubled Wine be-{err, and 


ing dittilled,is allo called Aqua vite. Thus bow 


much of the name: but to return to our 
intended work : The later running , LI 
mean, that which runs by more violent 
force in compreſſion or preſling , (although 
of the fame fort of Wine ) is ſmaller, 
weaker, and harſher, and ſometimes muſt 
be helpt with refined Sugar, or elſe it may 
prove little worth. 

Now having preſſed yuur Grapes, and 
received your Wine, the hiſt running by it 
ſelf, and the ſecond or latt running apart 


by it ſelf, or both together, as you think of feet 


good 3 then let your Veſſels wherein you fir 


put the ſame be new, [weet, and very well /ine. 


hoopt, or bound at leaſt with one Iron 

hoop at cach end of the Cask, for the ber- 

ter conſtraint of the volatile Spirits, which 

by an agitation or ſtriving are apt other» 

wiſe to be diſperſed and fly away, 

The Wine then being put into your 
E 3 Vellels, 


called, 


Deep Cel- 
4great 

belp to 

Wine, 


Of looking 
ro Wines in 
the Cellar. 


PVine-otſ- over the bung-hole, and on the paper lay 
ſels muſt be Ome ſarid, that ſo the leſs air may get in 
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Veſſels, lay a broad leaf or piece of paper 


to flat the Winez and you muſt always 
keep ſome overplus, beſides what fills your 
Veſſel, in a readineſs, that till as the Wine 
ferments and worketh out, ſo you muſt 
be ſure to fill it up again, and let it ſtand 
a while to work or ferment before you 

lace it in the Cellarz for conſider that it 
1s heat that cauſeth fermentation. The 
Cellar ought to be very deep, and the 
deeper the better, and the more cool it is 
for Summer, and the warmer for Winter 3 
which is a great advantage for the keeping 
and preſervation -of Wines 3 preſerving 
them in a medium or good decoram, as 
they ought to be. And this is the grand 
reaſon why their Cellars in Germany are 
twelve, cightcen, or twenty foot deep, be- 
cauſe of the extremity of cold in Winter, 
and the violence of heat in Summer more 
then is here; ſo that had »they' :not 
deep Cellars, it were impoſlible to keep 
their Wine long without ſowring and 
ſpoiling. 

And when your Wines are in the Cel- 
lar, even then you muſt diligently look 10 
them, and help them that ſeem to be decay- 
ing with ſome that is more lively 3 for in 
this reſpect Wine may fitly be compared 

to 
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to a Child; for as a Child is often fed and 
ſo nurſed up, fo ought you to feed and 
nurſe up your Wines. 

And you mult ſee to the racking of your Racking, 
Wines in time, thatthey fret not too much 
upon the Lee, efpecially 1 May and Fane, Greet care 
when the Vines begin to flower, for then 9f VVines 
is the moſt danger z for the Wine-Mex- #5 14 

FC ben inMay 

chants obſerve in France, and every where gag june. 
elſe where there 15 Wine, that during the 
ſeaſon that the Vines are in Flower , the 
Wine which is 1n the Cellars makes a kinde 
of fermentation, and puſheth forth a lit- 
tle white Lee upon the ſurface of the Wine, 
which continueth in a kinde of diſorder 
until the Flowers of the Vines be fallen ; Ferment. 
and then this agitation or termentation be- ing of 
ing ceaſed, all the Wine returns to the #745. 
fame fiate it was in before, according to 
the opinion of the Ancients 1300 years 
| ago : the ſame time doth this fermentation 
happen that the Vines ſeem to exhale their 
, ſpirits in the Vineyards. Now thoſe Wine- 
} 
| 
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ſpirits that iſſue from the buds and flowers xz, ,.,. 
filling the air, they are drawa into the Vel- jon rhat 
ſels by the connatural and attractive ver- cauſeth 

| tue of the Wine within 3 and theſe new ##es *0 

| volatile ſpirits entring, do excite the moi ma 

| hxed ſpirits of the Wine, and ſo cauſe a 

| fermentation, as if one ſhould pour there- 

| 10 new or ſweet Wine 3 for in all termen- 

| 4 E 4 tations ' 
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tations there is a ſeparation made. of the 


Terreſtrial parts from the Oily,which come 


Why there 
is moſt 
danger of 


Wines at 
this time. 


Fer ment d- 
tion. 


out of the ciſential parts 3 and to the lighteſt 
mount up to the Superhicies, the heavieſt 
become Tartar-lees , which fall into the 
bottom. 

But in this Seaſon , if one be not very 
careful to keep the Wine in a proper tem- 
perate place , and to keep the Veſſel full 
and well bung?d, and uſe (uch other en- 
deavours as are ordinarily uſed by Wine- 
Coopers 3 one runs a hazard of {pouiling, or 
at leaſt of impairing, if not quite ſpoiling it, 
becauſe that the volatile ſpirits coming to 
evaporate themſelves, they carry away 
with them the ſpirits of the Wine that is 
barrellcd, by exciting them, and mingling 
with them. | 

And it is not onely in France, and other 
placcs where Vinesare near Cellars of Wine 
that this fermentation happens3- but m 
Englandalſo, where we have not Vines e- 
nough as yet to make good ſtore of Wine , 
the ſame thing 1s obſerved, yea, and {ome 
particulars b-yond: Although we make not 
Wine to any conliderable proportion , yet 
we have Wine in great abundance, which 
35 brought over by the Merchants of ſeveral 
Nations, as from the Canaries, trom Spain, 
and from Gaſcozy « Now theſe Regious 
being under ditfcrent Degrees and Cli- 
| mates 


5 

mates. in point of [nitade, and conſe- 
quently one Country is hotter or colder 
then the other z or that ſome Vegetables 
grow to maturity ſooner, by which it comes 
to pals that the aforcſaid termentation of 
our difering Wines advance themſclves 
more or Icfs according to the Vines from 
whence they did proceed,at what time they 
do bud and flower in the Regions where 
they grow 3 it bcing conſentancous to rea» 
ſon, hat every fort of Wine attracts more gf ſympe- 
willing!y the ſpirits of thoſe Vines from thy and 
whence at firſt they came, then any other #1748108, 
ſort different tromi them. And this is the 
grand reaſon why there is more care to Off rebyÞ 
be. taken that your Wines {ſpoil not - $4 
by their rcboyling at that time of 
the 'year, then 1a auy other whatſo- 
ever. 

Now to prevent the reboyling of Wine, 
I have been told that a picce of Cheele 
put into the Veſicl, will work wonderful How ro 
cf-&s z or elſeif you put a bunch of Pen- Fever” - 
ny-royal, or Organy, or Calamint about the ;,, of 
hole at which the Wine cometh forth , Wines. 
it doth help very much, as they fay : 
But this 1 never tryed my fclf as 
yct. 

And if your Wine be new, and you 
would have it quickly purged, for .lome 
more then ordinary occation you have to 
2 ule 
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uſe it 3 you may, to haſten the purifying of 


How topu-it , put in ſome old and ſharp White- 


vifie Wines 
guickhe 


Fo hee 


wine or for more haſte, you may put in 
a pint of the beſt Whitewine-vineger to 
every fifteen quarts of Wine. I do not 
dire this, that I would have any adul- 
terate their Wines, for that too many are 
apt to do already, (eſpecially of Forraign 
Wines) which if it were more forborn, it 
would be much better for the health of 
thoſe that drink it. 

And if in the ſpending of your Wines 
they begin to grow dull, and looſe their 
{pirits, life and vigor, and decay (as a great 

cal will by that timie halt the Veſſel is 
drawn out) eſpecially if it be any long time 
in drawing 3 | 

To prevent this, you may at the firſt 


 — ——_ piercing draw it all out into bottles, and 


afterwards ſet the bottles, or lay them ina 
cool place of the Cellar 3 or it you pleaſe, 
you may (et them in ſand : but then in 
Summer you muſt always keep the 
fand moiſt,or elſe it will heat and ſpoil the 
Wine. 

Or if you have not bottles enough, 
you may firſt drink out half your piece 
of Wine, and then draw out all the reſt- 
due at once into bottles, and ſo let it ſtaud 
a while, 

Or if you want <ither bottles , or this 

| con» 
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9 
conveniency to tas it forth at once, I 
adviſe you, that when part of your Wine 
is ſpent, that you once hnde 1t begin to 
be flat never ſo little, you may then dip a 


piece of linnen-cloth jnto melted brim- Aww ts 
ſtone, being made faſt to a wire or ſonic pirſ-r ve 


ſuch Iron thing , and then ſet 1t on hire 
(the Linnen-cloth and Brimitone, 1 nican, 
not the Veſſel or Wine ) and then pur it 
in at the bung-hole of the Veſſel; and fo 
let it hang burning in the Veſſel- until it 
be all burnt out, keeping in as much as you 
can the (ulphurous vapoursz and fo after- 


wards ſtop it up cloſe again. This doth 


very much help decaying Wine, by adding 
ſpirits thereto 3 for all Wines have natu- 
zally in them a ſulphurous quality, as is 
very manitcſtly and apparently ſeen in 
buraing, - / 

But let us proceed a little further, and 
ſuppole that we have pertormed all things 
neceſſary in this Work, and have here the 


Juyce of the Exglih Grape, ſuch as it is, but... 
yet it wanteth a ſuthcient and perfect di- gagiy 
geſtion to bring it to maturity, or at Icatt Wenes. 


to ſuch a ſuavity as is plealant to your Pa- 
latez to pcrtorm this, we may, according 
tothe Spaniſh and ſome others taſhion,boyl 
this faid Juyce or Liquor a conſiderable 
time z by which boyling is evaporated the 
thin or aquoxs part of the Wine,and ſo the 

reſt 
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reſt that remains is rendred more pleaſant ; 
and it being cold , may be mixed with ff 
equal proportion of the red Wine :: or elſe | 7 
order it ſo as it will beſt agree with your || j, 
own taſte. But it we ate forced to uſe }} x, 
outward helps , in default of our Soil or | ax 
Climate , in mine opinion theſe are ſome 
of the beſt. ad 
To every Gallon of our Engliſh Wine, | &, 
ſuch as it is, add one pound ot Raifins of I nf 
CO 
th. 


the Sun, or for want thereof, Malago Rai- 
fins waſhed, and ether cut or ſtoned : or 
elſe (for other ſorts) chuſe the beſt Currans 
you can get, and being well cured, waſhed, 
and pickt, uſe tocach Gallon of red Wine 
the ſame proportion as before, and leave 
How to ad- them in this Imbibition, until the Liquor 
vaxce low haye extracted the tinEture and ſtrength 
_ I of the Fruit 3 then draw the Wine from 
the Fruit , if they have wrought them- 
ſelves into a body : And this Liquor fo 
drawn oft, will become a moſt pleaſant 
Wine , which may be made to rc{emble 
divers kindes, either to be drunk alone, or 
ſerving to taſte any other Wine, accord- 
ing to the proportion of the Fruit that is 
intulcd. 
And if it happen fo (as ſometimes it 
doth) that you have ſome Wine which by 
any detault doth naturally prove too ſharp 
for your ordinary drinkjng z you may rm 
raw 
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draw it into bottles in time (as1 told you 
before) and in each bottle put a ſpoonful 
or two of the beſt retined, or elſe double 
refined Sugar, letting them ſtand a time 
in the Cellar before you drink it; and then 
I doubt not but you will fade it a pleaſant 
and good Wine. 

There are many other artihcial ways to 
advance low and harſh Wines, which I 
torbear co mention : Verbum ſapienti ſufficit« 
If you have any that prove quite ſower, 
convert it into Vineger 3 and the way to da 
that you will know anon. 


—_—_ 
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CHAP. XIIL 


Obſervations in Oftober, 


PÞ*: the moſt part you have not gathe« 
red all your Grapes, or the later part Of the Ls- 
of your Vintage, until this month ; for the (&' Viatage 
gathering of which, then, chuſe a dry day, 
and gather none but what are indifferent- 
ly ripe3 but if you do gather all; thett 
put them ſeverally : for as I ſaid before, if 
you preſs the ripe and unripe together, the 
once will ſpoil the other 5 ſo that having 
picked out all ebe cortuptcd berries (0 


Of weed- 
Ing . 


Of the 
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there be any , as tſually there are in this 
month,by reaſon of ſome little Froſts,g#c. ) 
it 15 beſt to preſs them apart, and keep the 
beſt as good Winez and the other may 
ſerve to make Vineger, unleſs you can ad- 
vance it otherwiſe tor betrer uſe. 

In this month, eſpecially if the ſeaſon 
be milde,wecding yuur Vineyard ought not 
to be forgotten, becauſe the weeds in the 
beginning of this month eſpecially do in- 
creaſe very faſt, which may mach annoy 
the Vines, unleſs they are rooted out. 


Of the name of Wines. 
Secing that the Harveſt or Vintage for 


the preſent year, is, now over , and our 
Wines in our Cellars, let us conſider what 


nemes of yaricty we have ,.and *by* what Engliſh 
Wines. Tree L 


names we vulgarly diltinguiſh them: how- 
ever, as I told you before, Vinum in Latine 
is the general name for 'all Wines 3 Pro- 
8opbum ſigniheth that which runneth by 
onely the weight of the Grapes being put 
together. 

Fortinum , 1s that which runs imme- 
diately from them being bruiſed or tro- 
den ; This is that excellent NeGtar which 
mouriſheth ſuper onnia alimentum. But 


our Engliſh Wines, and ſuch others as we 


have here, axe known to us, and diſtin- 
: guilhcd 
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| moſt  - ;by the name of 
ceper and paler coloured-Clarets. Whites 
wines are of two ſorts, cither (weeter, or 
more ſharp, or auſtere 3 alſo a ſmall Frar- 
eiick-Wine : theſe are the ſorts this Cli> 
mate moſt affords, unleſs their property be 
changed 3 and then they are called by o- 
ther names according to the matter where- 
with they are mixed 3 as of Railins,Rasber- 

ries, Cherries, Currans, &c. 
And concerning the namcs of thoſe 
Wines that are brought unto us from be» 


yond Seas , they are ſo many and fo vari- Wines 
ous, that I think it but loſt labour to ſet Seve vari. 
ther down particularly : ſome take their © #6wers 


names from the {imilitude of the Grapes 
themſelves 3 ſome derive them from the 
place from whence they come, or where 
the Grapes grew of which they were made; 
ſome are named by Phyſicians, others by 
the Merchants of all Nations,according to 
their various Fancies : But thoſe that are 
moſt commonly known to us, and moſt 
frequently fold in Cellars and Taverns , 
y be comprized under theſe three gene- 
ral names, 3-e- Sack, Claret, and White. 


Of Sackgs 


Malage-Sack is of a deep yellowiſh <co- 
lour, (weet,and delightful in taſte, 


Smyrne- 


| 4 

Smyrna-wine, or a lort of Greek-wine, 
is of a deep red, or rather tending to a 
blackiſh colour and is in taſte a mighty 
pleaſant and delicious Wine. 

Muſcadine,or Myſcadel, both white and 
red, are very rich and {ſweet delightful 
tafted Wines : Theſe are all ſuch Wines as 
are called Semi ſanguiz, betore they are re- 
ceived into the mouth. 

Red-Sack, {o called from its colour, is a 
pleaſant Wine, 

Canary, the ſweeteſt ſort , is to ſome 
palates a delightful and good Wine. 

Abarſher, or a more rafie Canary ,' as 
it is uſually called, is to ſome other 
palates rather choſen then the former 3 
and ſometimes theſe two mixed drink 've- 
ry well. 

Frantinick, is a very pretty pleaſant 
Wine. 

Muſcad, tor the molt part of a whitiſh 
colour, pleaſant in taſte : Theſe are the 
moſt ſweet and nouriſhing Wines which 
arrive here from ſeveral parts, and do dif- 
fer very much in nature and taſte. 

There is Sherry , or Sherry-Sack, very 


pleaſant to tome who' are much uſed to - 


drigk it. 


of 
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Of Claret-wines; 


There is a ſort of Claret called Hobriant= rt» 
wine, of a deep rcd colour. 

Port-de-port, more high coloured. 3. 

Remedee or Remedy 3 a deep red, or 3 
blackiſh coloured Claret. 

There is a Wine called Terſe-Claret, ,, 
which TI perceive ſome think it to be natu- The ſoveral 


2 
ral ; but I doubt they are, for the mioſt ſorts of | 

© | part, miltaken : this Wine is of a darkiſh ©/4r% 
red colour. 

$ There is red-Wine : this is much uſed 4. 

r | for the changing of White-wine into 

3 }} Claret. 

- The moſt ordinary Claret is White» 6." 
wine daſht with a little red z which may 

it | be made deeper or paler at pleaſure : this is 
like Burdus-Claret. 

h There is Vin de Paris, or Paris-Wine, 7* 

ie | which is a pale and pleaſant ſmall 

h I Wine. 

f- And there is your Mant-wine , a very $: 
good Claret : theſe are all the forts 

ry | of Clarets that at preſent I remem- 

to + ©} ber. 


of 
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Of IF bite-wines. 


There is a rich White-wine , as 


of White- they call it , commonly pretty high co» 


Wines. 


2». 


loured. 

There is White-wine which is more 
paler and ſmaller, a thinner, or not ſo full 
a bodyed-Wine, as is uſually (aid. 

There is alſo a Langoon-whitewine , 
which is one of the beſt ſorts of White- 
wines, and 15 commonly known to be 
the choiceſt 

Now beſides theſe which I have one« 
ly named, there arc other ſorts of Wines, 
as from Fial, Medera-wine, &c. and it is 
£0 be underfiood, that all theſe Wines, it 
we conſider them from the firſt to the laft, 
from the time they are made, until they 
come to be fine, and fit to be drank, that 
they differ much both in colour and taſte ; ; 
and ſo do any that are made here, as well 
as thoſe beyond Seas. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Obſervations in November. 


Ow are we arrived at the laſt Autum- 
nal month , when as the goodly 
Vines, as well as all other Trees within 
our Hemiſphere, are declining, by reaſon 
of the Suns withdrawing 1t ſelf trom us, 
and is now gotten at ſuch a diſtance from 
theſe Northern parts, that it cauſeth all Of fading 
Vegetables, as it were, to mourn and la- #**t«bler, 
ment its abſence and for want of whoſe 
warm and comfortable influence , the ſe- 
verer cold and froſts ſciſeth upon them , 
and ſtrippeth them of all their goodly Or- 
nament 3 I mean their Leaves talling off 
from them, as a ſure and certain approach 
of Winter. 
Secing then that times and ſeaſons keep 
their continual courſe, and that there is 
a motion or conſtant circulation of all 
things 3 we may ſo order our Vines as they 
may flouriſh the more hereafter, when the 
ſeverity of Winter is paſtand gone. | 
And to «ff this, ſome do in the later When good 
part of this month open a little the up- "2 92** be 


roots of 


F 3 | PET Vines. 


per part of the roots of them , cutting 
away all ſuch (uckers,and other ſuperfluous 
roots which are ſuppoſed to be obnoxious 
to the principal Tree 3 and then mixing 
ſome good Dung, Lime, and the earth that 
was dipgged up trom thcm, all together, 
Of dang- they then Jay it to the roots again, that ſo 
= oy by the heip of the Winter-ſhowers it may 
nets ſoakin, and faſten by degrees, the better to 
make tliem proſper whicn as Spring cometh. 
The Germans ſay that the roots ought to 
be cut or proyned but the firtt fave years, 
neither (ſay they) muſt they afterwards be 

much loolned by digging deep. 

Aud furthermore, in Germany ( as he 
| from whom 1 had moſt of theſe inftru- 
ow «* tions hath often told me) the Winter 
Fine - iN there 1s ſo extreamly cold, that they are 
ettream forc'd to cut off great part of the boughs 
cold, and branches of their Vines nigh to the 
main body of the Tree, and lay it along 
on the ground,and then cover it, to defend 
it from the vehement nipping froſis and 
cold , which is ſometimes ſo violent, that 
otherwiſe it wonld kill them 3 and fo they 
let them: remain covered till the ſeverity of 
Winter be paſt. But here in Exgland it 15 
not ſo: for the froſt or colds never fo vio- 
lent or picrcing, but that you may let them 
ſtand{as they ought )all the year, and onely 
cut them at proyning-time. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. XV. 


Obſervations in December. 


land take of their Vines, is to proyn 
in this month, eſpecially in the 
Twelve days, and that with little skill, and 
very carelefly too 3 thinking that'to be fut- 
kcicnt, without uſing any other induſtry 


A Ll the care that many here in Exg- 
them 


looking that they ſhould plentitully bring The Vine 
forth, athough no other. a& of Husban- _ nege 
dry be uled,or beſtowed upon them : which ——_ 


is diſlentaneous to Reaſon, and alfo contra- 
ry to the-rules of Art and good Husban- 
dry; for whereas the greatef® induſtry 
that can be uſed , 1s but ſufficient for the 
producing of plentitul ftore of other fruit , 
and for the bringing forth much of any 
kinde of grainz therctore I ſee no legt- 
ble reaſon why we ſhould not uſe all poſ- 
ſible induſtry in this, 2s well as in any other 
Husbandry, if we expect the hke in- 
creaſe. 


i bs — a - - L  » 
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In this month Vines here in Englazd of proa- 
may be proyned, as it is now the moſt u- irg. 


ſual cuſtom with many. In caſe you 
F 3 arc 
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are ſaſpitious that _ ſhall want leaſare, 
or that (ome other hinderance is like to in- 
tervene or prevent your doing it in one of 
the next following months, which in mine 
opinion, as I have before told you, is the 
beſt time to proyn in: I ſay, in this re» 
ſpe& you may now proyn your Vines, and 
not otherwiſe. In this month I think it a 
very convenient and fitting time to open 


Of opening the roots, or rather the earth at the roots of 
the roots of Yines, and ſtercorize them, as I have bey 


** fore mentioned. 
- And thus much before expreſt is accord- 
ing to the: German practice, and for feve- 
ra] years uſed here in Exglend, and ap- 
proved by induſtry and experience z- which 
I have taken the pains to put together in 
ſome reaſonable order, according to the 
ſeveral papers wherein diſperſedly I had ta- 
ken it at nt hours, for my recreation, 
rom the Wm own mouth. 

I will next following ſet down, and that 
very briefly, ſomething concerning the 
French way or manner of planting a Vine- 
yard, eſpecially that wherein it differeth 
from what we have befoxe related. 
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CHAP.XVE. 


The French way of planting a 
Finezard. 


Think it may be neceflary as well as de- 
lighttul to forme, that before we end this 
our dilcourle, we ſpeak ſomething of the 


French way of planting, as it hath been TheFrench 
learnt of them, and as I obſerve is now here *f 


in ſome places moſt ufed : in which opera» 
tions the precedent rules may, fur the molt 
part , ſerve for ſaſhcient inſtructions, 
ſeeing that they agree herewith in 
all circumſtances, ſome tew exceptions 
onely. 

The ground then for your Vineyard 
mult be prepared , and put in a good po- 


ſtare or order, as is betore ſhown, 3. e. to 


planing. 


be ſ{cituate on the tide of a Hill, to be row 4 
laid ſloping , to be well Stcrcoriz'd, and Vizgard 
made very good carth, and that a gaod *«&#t robe 


depth of mould may be raiſed in the fame! 
Oc 

Now whereas in Germany, they common- 
ly lay their Vineyards plain and even, or at 
molt do onely raiſe the earth about the 
F 4 root 


72 
root of each Vine, as we do about our 
Hops, yet not half ſo highs fo in 
France they raiſe inlterſtices all over 
the ſame piece of ground they intend to 
plant. , 


How to ſet Fixlt they begin at one ſide of the Vine- 


out the 


ground for 


a Vine» 
yard, 


The name 
#f a Vine- 
gard. 


yard, and drawing a line from the top of 
the ſame to the bottom, they mark out 
about two foot thwart , which is to lye 
plain; and then removing the Line, they 
mark out a yard or thrce foat more thwart, 
which is to be raiſed by throwing on 
it the mould out of the betfore-recited 
breadth of two foot which was ta be 
plain 3 and ſo they continue this order 
throughout the whole picce of ground 
that is to be planted : Firſt to lay about 
two foot plain, and then next to raiſe a» 
bout a yard 3 .and then again two foot 
plain and low, and then a yard raifcd 
in little ridges ſtraightly pointing from 
the upper to the lower part of the Vine- 
yard. 

Theſe ridges , or raiſed places, are by 
ſome called Tumulus , the Vineyard- 
graves , from Txmulo a Grave 3 as being 
raiſed higher then the rcſt of the carth that 
is by it. 

Theſe low ſpaces are for convenient 
paſſage between the rows , that ſo you 
- may 


” 


(7 
may not tread the mould over the roots 
of them 


plant is to be {ct,ſtrait all along on each fide 
of every raiſed part 3 ſo that in the rows 
ſtrait up and down, they may ftand about 
three toot diſtance from each othcr.planting 
them a little floping, fo that the lower cnd 
or root of the plant be in the higheſt ground, 
and the tops towards the lowctt, as it were 
pointing our of the tide of the raiſcd 
part 3 as ſ{uppolc at cach of theſe Marks or 
Cyphers to be a {ct plant, 
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and that there is a yard, or thereabouts, 
between plant and plant in the rows 
right up and down; and thwart they 
ought to be about two toot diſtance from 
row to row in the narroweſt, or that 


mean between tholc two rows tnat grow 


The ground being laid as it ought to be, Hew the 
mark out your rows equally where every 6 


ed out, 


which lyeth low and jcvelz and a yard At what 


: k X diſſance 
between the TY IWS 11 the higheſt ground, I the Vine- 


ard- 


on cach tide of the Tumulus, or nailed }1,,,, are 
paTrt, to be ſet. 


reutd is 
robe mark- 
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leſs di- 


—_— diſtance for your plants, as you ſee beſt by 


jor Plants. Experience, and as your ground will well 
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part, as you may ſuppoſe the marks at Fi- 
gure 2 to be the rows, or young plants 
which the Vineyard is newly planted with, 
where you may ſee that the tops are point-= 
ing towards one another, and alſo the roots 
likewiſe ſet a little ſloping in the raiſed 
mould.as you may fee Figure 3- 

And being thus planted, in the middle 
inſterttaces, or ſpaces between in the wideſt, 
as it were over the roots of the Vines, is 
laid your earth mixed with dung, fo that 
the rain may by little and little convey it 
tothe roots of them, to cauſe them tg 
bring forth the more fruit: the lower ſpaces 
are not onely convenient for paſlage be- 
tween the rows, as is ſaid, but alſo tor the 
conveyance of the water away in haſty 
rains, that it do the le(s huxt to the Vines : 
an Example of this you may fee by Black- 
heath ncar Greenwich, at a place that was 
once Colonel Blxnts, which is the neareſt 
Vineyard 40 London, that I know, of any 
conſequence. 

But yet notwithſtanding all that I have 
hitherto ſaid, you may take a wider or leſs 


maintain : ſome inftanccs of which I will 
by and by {et down 3 and obſerye in the 
interim, that the leſs room you take tor 
them,the fewer branches muli you let grow 


"P 
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up from one root 3, as for inſtance, in this 


width , there is but one branch or plant 
by every prop, which is enough , as you 
may ſee Figure 4- 

Here you ſee that theſe plants are ſet at 
the ſame diſtance as before 3 and that there 
is at each plant or tree a prop, whereunto 
they ought to be tyed, to ſuttain them mm 
order, they being naturally but of feeble 
force or ſtrength to ſupport themſelves: 
and as they grow up, you may, it yo 
pleaſe, nip off the tops, and always keep 
them onely at the hight of their props 3 or 
you may let them grow higher,as ſome do, 
and (et them in this order 3 that is to ay, 
at proyning time you may bend down the 
top of one Vine to the middle of the next 
in the ſame row 3 and fo that ſecond Vine 
you may bend down to the middle of the 
third in the ſanie manner 3 and fo the third 
to the fourth,all along the row,tying them 
all one to another, that they remain all e- 
venly bent,as you may ſee in Figure 5+ 

Now in this manner may - they very 
handſomely be ſet by the fide of a Grave 
walk in a Garden, or ſuch other place, for 
Ornament; or a boundary, or the like; and 
indeed ſometimes they bear wonderfully 
in ſuch places : But in this reſpect they arc 
olzen put double, as you may fee in Fr- 
gure 6» 


You 
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part, as you may ſuppoſe the marks at Fi- 
gure 2 to be the rows, or young plants 
which the Vineyard is newly planted with, 
where you may ſee that the tops are point-= 
ing towards one another, and alſo the roots 
likewiſe ſet a little ſloping in the raiſed 
mould.as you may fee Figure 3. 

And being thus planted, in the middle 
inſterttaces, or ſpaces between in the wideſt, 
as it were over the roots of the Vines, is 
laid your earth mixed with dung, fo that 
the rain may by lictle and little convey it 
tothe roots of theny, to cauſe them tq 
bring forth the more fruit: the lower ſpaces 
are not onely convenient for paſſage bc+ 
tween the rows, as is ſaid, but alſo tor the 
conveyance of the water away in haſty 
rains, that it do the lefs huxt to the Vines : 
an Example of this you may ſce by Black 
beath near Greenwich, at a place that was 
once Colonel Blxnts, which -is the neareſt 
Vineyard 40 Loxdon, that I know, of any 
conlequence. 

But yct notwithſtanding all that I have 
hitherto ſaid, you may take a wider or leſs 
diſtance for your plants, as you ſee beſt by 


for Plants. Experience, and as your ground will well 


maintain : ſome inftanccs of which I will 
by and by {xt down 3 and obſcrye in the 
interim, that the leſs room you take for 
them,the fewer branches mult you let grow 


"P 
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up from one root 3 as for inſtance, in this 


width , there is but one branch or plant 
by every prop, which is enough , as you 
may ſee Figure 4- 

Here you ſee that theſe plants are ſet at 
the ſame diſtance as before 3 and that there 
is at each plant or tree a prop, whereunto 
they ought to be tyed, to ſuttain ther mm 
order, they being naturally but of feeble 
force or ſtrength to ſupport themſelves: 
and as they grow up, you may, it yott 
pleaſe, nip off the tops, and always keep 
them onely at the hight of their propsz or 
you may let them grow higher,as ſome do, 
and (et them in this order 3 that is to lay, 
at proyning time you may bend down the 
top of one Vine to the middle of the next 
1n the ſame row 3 and fo that ſecond Vine 
you may bend down to the middle of the 
third in the ſane manner 3 and fo the third 
to the fourth,all along the row,tying them 
all one to another, that they remain all e- 
venly bent,as you may ſee in Figure 5+ 

Now in this manner may they very 
handſomely be ſet by the fide of a Grave 
walk ina Gazden, or ſuch other place, for 
Ornament; or a boundary, or the like 3 and 
indeed ſometimes they bear wonderfully 
in ſuch places : But in this reſpect they arc 
olzen put double, as you may fee in F- 
gure 6+ 
| You 
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You ſee by the foregoing Figure that there 
was but one ſingle plant ſuffered to grow 
up from one root, and 2 prop ſet by each 
of them, and ſo bended down from one 
to the other, and there tyed : But here are 
two branches or trees at every place, with 
a prop ſet between them, and bended 
down from one to the other all along : 
which may be done all the tops one way, 
as you may perceive by the fiſt two to- 
wards the left hand , where the tops are 
bended both one way, and there faſtned to 
a prop 3 or <lſe they may be done as the 
reſt are, 4e. one top bended down towards 
the left-hand, and the other bended down 
the other way towards the right-hand, and 
tycd tothe next prop to them , from one 
to another all along the-xow 3 and alſo one 
a little higher then each other, which I 
think is the belt way of the two. 

And if now at tius diſtance which we 
have all along before treated of, you inde 
that your ground is too much incumbred 
thereby , or that it will not well main- 
tain ſo many 3 then you may, if you pleaſe, 
take away every other plaut, onely {ctting 
the props in the ſame places as before 3 and 
then letting two branches or plants pro- 
cced from each root, you may bend them 
cach way both to the right-hand and to the 
left, or up and down the Hill, all along the 
row 
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row + {o that there ought none to be left 
at proyning time to grow up by the ſame 

rops that are {ct at thoſe roots, but onely 
ke to go up by the void props on each 
ſide, as you may {ce Figure 7. 
Where for example may be (cen, that the 
two branches that proceed from one root, 
are not carried up by the ſame prop we ſet 
by them (for of the uſe of that prop we 
ſhall ſpeak by and by) but they are bend- 
ed, aud brought a little diſtance from the 
top of the ground, and tyed up to the next 
prop on each fide where there is no plant 
growsz and theſe are for the bearing 
Vines the Summer tollowing : and indeed 
experience teacheth, that the nearer to the 
earth Grapes grow (ſo that they-touch it 


not , or that the rebounding wet offend Vineyard- 
them not) the better, ſweeter, and more - - 


ripe will they come to be. 

Now in Summer when you come to 
break off the leaves and branches, you muſt 
chuſe out and preſerve two of the moſt 
forwardly and beſt branches or young 
ſprouts that ſpring out at the roots of the 
other Vinesz (nipping or cutting away all 
the reſt) and as they grow in length, ſo 
tyc them ſtrait up by the prop they grow 


by ; and then at proyning-time the old How to 
ones are to be cut away clolg to the root, —_ the 
or the top of the carth 3 and theſe young ;, 


ONES plants, 
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ones of the laſt yn growth are to ſup- 
ply their room 3 and fo always as the old 
ſtocks are taken away, there are, if you 
pleaſe, young ones to {upply their places , 
which ſometimes produce much the more 
fruit: and ſo may they be taken away 
often, or once in ſeveral years, as you 
ſce them bear and proſper beſt. See Fi- 

ure 8. 

: And now I doubt not bat here you per- 
eeive the onely uſe of that prop which be- 
fore (cemed uſeleſs, #. e. to ſupport the 
young ſuits ( being tyed thereto) for the 
time cnluing. 

Indeed there are many opinions,and as va- 
rious as mens faces are,ſo different are their 
mindes : and concerning this work, {ome 
think that the beſt way is for the rows to 
run along thwart the Vineyard, or fide of 
the Hillz in the ſame manner as 15 ſhew- 
ed in the other, which go ſtrait from the 


Of ſeveral Jower to the upper ſide , onely lefving lit- 
oprntons. tle trenches through the raiſed places here 


and there for the water in haſty rains to 
paſs away. And their reaſon 15, becauſe 
they think it to be more advantagious to 
the ripening of the Grapes; and that 
the Southerly Sun hath a more power- 
ful influence on them, then it hath the 
other way : but let every one uſe the me- 
thod that he findeth beft by long and 


tryed 
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tryed experiences for I think for my 
own part the other to be the better 
way : However, I thought good to give 
a touch of all ſuch ways or acts of this 
nature as I have ſcen, that I night in 
a reaſonable manner fatisfe the de- 
= of others therein, as well as my 

if. 

And now for the raifing and in- 
creaſe of young plants, whereby to 
have a ſtore, as well to ſupply the wants 
where Vines decay, as to plant ſuch 
places where there is none; they do at Of the cnt- 
proyning-time cut out many plants; foe ef 
noting every ſort by thcir ſeveral names, * E 
ſo that, when they pleaſe, they may 
take oft what they have a minde to: 
they do then immediately plant them 
very thick, or many together in a 
Nurſery, or in a corner of the Gar- rung 
den, the ground being betore prepared Plants for 
and made very good carth, fo as it ig < MrferYs 
uſually made tor planting of any other 5201 R 
more tender plant 3 and then after a 
year, or two, -or three, as occaſion fal- 
leth oat, they may be replanted in- 


to the Vincyard, or to Walk-ſides at 


pleaſure. 


Thus much then which 1 have ſpo- 
ken concerning the — A, 
n 


(30) 
think is ſufficient at this time : as for their 
proyning, replanting, &c. it differeth ſo 
lictle from what we-have before preſcribed, 
that it wou!d be in vain here to menti- 
on any thing more of it belides, I am 
as unwiliing to write one thing often, as 
you may b2 to read it 3 fo that 1 ſhall not 
trouble you further in this, onzly with a 
few lines concerning layers, which is the 
way that mot Gardners in this Country 
now uſe for the railing of Vines, e- 
ſpeciaily Wall-vincs, and ſuch who have 
not many to raiſe. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
The Engliſh way of raiſng young 


Pines. 


Of theEng- NW as concerning our own Country 
Hm of faſhion, - the way moſt uſed- here 
"ez in Exgland for the railing of young Vines, 
R—_— it is | by layers 3 _ indeed is none 
of the worlt way, where there is not ma- 

ny to be raiſed, and for them that have 
Wall-vines onely : for the accompliſhing 

of which, you ought firſt all along by the 
Wall-lides where your Vines grow, by the 

roots 
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roots of them, and under the branches to 
make a bank or. border of very good carth, Of Layerr, 
and in as gaod order, as if it were for the —_ 
planting of any other choice Tree or Flows ground for 
exs3 and then make choice of ſuch ſuits them, 
that are'of the laſt years growth, and ftand 
convenient tobe laid down into this earth 
or bank thus nade z which you may doat 
any convenient time , from the later part 
of November, till the beginning of March How, and 
following : and now having made little *he rime 
trenches in the bank , lay your branches _ 
down into them, yet not very deep and 
if the weight of the mould will not well 
keep them down, you may faiten them 
down with a hooked fiick , or ſuch a like 
convenient thing 3 and be ſure that there 
be a knot or joynt, it not two, in that 
part as yau lay under the mould , and 
that you intend ſhall take root to be a 
plant. Now it your branches be long, you 


may begin:to lay at that /part next to the Several 


tree, and lay inſo much of it, as is ſufh- prin 
cient for the root of a plant, and then let of 209 
{ome part xemain above ground for the branch. 
top of the:Plant or Vinez and then bend 

down the branch again further forwards 

in like manner, and let ſome-more remain 

above ground for \the ſufficient length of a 

Plant 3 and ſo axe you to do the thengeh 


ot the whole branch, En m 
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of it under the earth for the root, then let 
ſome bide above ground for the top, where 
it ought to-be-cut when it hath-taken ſufh- 
cient root z and {o there may be ſometimes 
raiſed of one branch, four or fix Plants or 
young Vines, as F have ſeen where the 
bank or border is long enough to contain 
them. 

And this way you may, if you pleaſe, 
raiſe many plants in a year 5 for if you let 


When to them remain in that poſture uncil proyn- 


ing-time next, before you take them up, 
you will finde that they have drawn root 
in all thoſe places, ſo that you may cut 
them in convenient lengths for ſeveral 
plants z which may then be planted in any 
other place fitting, But if you have noop- 
portunity to remove theſe plants before 
the next Spring approach, and it fall out 
ſo that you let them there remain another 
Summer, then: the beſt way is to cut 
them off from the Tree , for otherwiſe 
they draw too much of the vigor and nou- 
riſhment of it. 

: And if in the Summer towards Fuly,Awu- 


Of the Lay £#ſt or September, there happen to (pring 


torth any. branches that may be fitly laid 
in ſuch order as I have already ſhown; 
thendoit; and they will by the end of 4w- 
8mn have drawn root,and ſomtimes prove 
as good and forward. plants as the other 


betore 
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before mentioned : bat if after you have 
laid them the weather be very dry, you 
muſt often water them a little z and you 


may obſerve that there cannot many be gf gy. 
hatd of this kinde, but onely ſuch as grow ing. 


ſo, 4s may be done wittott much bending 
for being now young (I mean of this ſame 
Summers growth ) and rendet , they are 
very apt to break , as being full 6f Sap, 
which makes them brittle z and after- 
wards , when this natural humidity 
is much waſted, they become more 
cough. 

Now if it ſhould happen at any time 
that you have a minde to lay any older 


branch of a Vine-tree in this nature , I Hos to Lay 
mean one of two or three years growth 3 o/der bran 


you mult firſt at the knots, or ſuch other © 
part as you mean to -put under ground , 
either bruiſe them, or elſe ſcrape away the 
bark in that place even to the firm wood, 
for otherwiſe it will not draw ſufficient 
root under two or three years time : but if 
you go about to move 1t in ſuch a reaſona« ' 
ble ſpace of time, as you do the other lay- 
ers, it 15 ten to one but that it will dye, 
and you looſe your labour. And this is all 
the neceſſary inſtractions I have taken, or 
that at preſent I think of concerning this 
Work. And (o I will- conclude all, 
w.th onely adding a few'Reccipts fit to be 

| G 2 known 


known and uſed, IM ſeveral occaſi- 
ONS, 

It is true, that there are many ſorts of 
Vines, cither through the nature of the 
Trees them(clves, or by the moiſture of the 
ground they grow on, affording them 0- 
ver-abundant humidity, or ſome other in- 
nate quality, that are very much ſubject to 
bleed or gleet when they are proyned 3 or 
eſpecially, if they happen to be either broke 
or cut, when the Sap is but little aſcend- 
ded, yea, ſometimes even to the. loſs of the 
Vine , if it be not ſpecdily prevented : 
which may be done with theſe things fol- 
lowing. 


TI Iam — 
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How to prevent the bleeding or 
electing of Vines when they are 
cut or wounded, 


PORIOY Ake hot Aſhes, and put on the place 
prevent that gleeteth for ſeveral times, and it 
the bleed- will ſometunes ſiay it : Or, 
ing or Take the ordurc of a man, that is dry 
ow * of nd {t3f, and. bind it to the place very hard 
with {ame pack-thread ; Or, 
Drop 


($5) 
Drop on the —_ that bleedeth ſome 
melted Brimſtone. But if the gleeting do 
not yet ſtay,then, 

Take the powder of Bole-armoniack,and 
the white of an Egg 3 beat the white of the 
Egg very well, and then put thereto the. 
Bole, and mix them;,and bind it faſt on the 
place that blecdeth with Flax or Linnen- 
cloth: Or, Ry 

Preſently ſear the place, or cauterize it 
with a hot Iron , and then put good ftore 
of Turpentine thereon, and bind ir faſt: 
with a cloth and a pack-thread, or ſome o- 
ther ſtring, | 


How to have Grapes to grow ling upon the 
Vines. | 


Do thus: put a Vine-branch througha 
basket in: December ; chuſe ſuch a one as is 
like to bear Grapes 3 fill the basket with #® '» 
earth, and when the Grapes are ripe, cur —__ ay 
off the branch under the basket 3 keep grow long 
the basket abroad whilſt it is warm wea- on the 
ther, and within doors -in' cold weather. Trees. 


Anotber way is this, to have them grow long 
on the Vines. 


Towaxds cold weather you may cover 
with Horſc-dung or Flax (but I think Flax 
G 3 the 
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the beſt) all the ſtalks - the Vine, even to 
the bunches of Grapes,covering the bunches 
themſelves with ſtraw, or put them into 
glaflesz and ſo you may happen to have 
Grapes growing: on the Vines at or near 
mas. 


How to preſerve bunches of Grapes very 
long. | 


When the Grapes are ripe, and before 


Fo preſerve the froſt hath taken them, in the New» 


6 


Ut 


bunches of \{00n gather as many. of the fairelt 
Pf: bunches as you would keeps and having 


knocked ſome nails or hooks into a box or 
Cheſtrlid , with ſome thread bang: ſome 
bunches of Grapes thereon, ſo that they 
touch not one another, and then ſhut 
down'the lid or cover fo cloſe that''no air 
come at theny, -and ſet them ina ropm 
wherein is uſually kept a fire3. and when 
you would uf: them , plump. them in a 
little warm water. - 11416 


Another way. 


If you cut a large branch off the Vine, 
which hath one, two, or three cluſters -or 
bunches of Grapes growing on it , then 
cach end of the branch that is ſb cut off 
whercon the bunches grow, thruſt into a 

| ſound 
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ſound and laſting apple, and then hang. 
chem up in a dry room, 


To preſerve Grapes. 


Take the Grapes when they be almoſt | 
thorow ripe, and cut: the {talks off, and 
ſtone them in the fide; and as faſt as you 
can ſtone them, ſtrew Sugar on them : You 
muſt take to every pound of Grapes three 
quarters of a pound of Sugar 3 then take 
forme of the. ſawer Grapes,. aud wring the 
Juyce of them, and put to evexy pound ,of 
Grapes two ſpoontuls of. Juyce z then ſet zyus to 
them on the fixc,, and {till lifrup the pan, preſerve + 
and ſhake it round for fear pf. burning to ; £4: 
then ſet them on again, and when the Su» 
gar is-melted, boyl themas faſt as you can 
poſlibly 3 and when they look yery clears, 
and the Syrrup ſomewhat thick, they are 
enough... + *\ . 


Another way to preſerve Grapere 


Take the-cluſters or bunches of Grapes, 
and [tone them as you do Barberries 3: then - 
take a little more Sugar then they weigh, 
put to it- as much Apple+water as will 
make a Syrrup to cover them z then boy] 
them as-you do Cherries, as faſt as you'can, 
till the 'Syrxup be thigk'3 and being cdld-, 

G 4 pot 
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the beſt) all the ſtalks of the Vine, 1even' to 
the bunches of Grapes,covering the bunches 
themſelves with ſtraw, or put them! into 
glafſesz and ſo you. may happen to have 
Grapes growing on the Vines at or near 
mas. 


How to preſerve bunches of Grapes very 
long. | 


When the Grapes are ripe, and before 


Fo preſerve the froſt hath taken them, in ' the New+ 


6 


bes of Moon gather as many. of the fairelt 
v4. bunches as you would keeps and having 


knocked ſome nails or hooks into a box or 
Cheſtrlid , with ſome thread bang: ſome 
bunches of Grapes thereon, ſo that they 
touch not one another, and then ſhut 
downthe lid or cover fo cloſe that''no air 
come at theny, -and ſet them 'in-a ropm 
wherein is uſually kept a fire 3. and when 
you would uſe them, plump them in a 
little warm water. 411 ler 


Another way. | 


If you cut a large branch off the Vine, 
which hath one, two, or three cluſters -or 
bunches of Grapes growing on it , then 
each end of the branch that is ſ>-cut off 
whereon the bunches grow, —_— 
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ſound and laſting apple, and then hang. 
chem up in a dry room, 


To preſerve Grapes. 


Take the Grapes when they be almoſt _ 
thorow ripe, and cut the {talks off, and 
ſtone them in the fidez and as faſt as you 
can ſtone them, ſtrew Sugar on them : You 
muſt take to every pound of Grapes thxee: 
quarters of a pound of Sugar 3 then take 
forme of the. ſawer Grapes,. aud wring the 
Juyce of them, and put to evexy pound ,of 
Grapes two ſpoontuls of. Juyce z then ſct pus to 
them on the fire, and till lifrup the pan, preſerve 
and ſhake it round for fear pt. burning to ; £4 ' 
then ſet them on again, and when the Sus 
gar is. melted, boyl themas faſt as you can 
roſlibly 3 and when they look yery clears, 
and the Syrrup ſomewhat thick, they arc 
enoughs.-: + '* 


Another way to preſerve Graper. 


Take the-cluſters or bunches of Grapes, 
and {tone them as you do Barberries 3: then + 
take a little more Sugar then they weigh, 
put to it- as much Apple+water as will 
make a Syrrup to cover them z then boy] 
them as/you do Cherries, as faſt as you'can, 
ull the Syrup be thigk 3 and being cdld>, 
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oft it. Thus may you preſerve Bar- 
ics, or Engliſh Currans, or any kinde 
of Berrics. 


How to kgep Wine from ſowring. 


Hww to Tye a piece of very ſalt Bacon on the: 


—_— inſide of your Barzels, fo as 1t touch not 
ſevering, *he Wine 3 which will preſerve Wine from 
ſowring, 
To keep Claret-wine, or any Wine good nine 
; 'Op ten years / 


How 161 | tad ; 
\ At every Vintage draw almoſt a third 
peed Wane art out of the Hogſhead, and 'then row! 
It upon his 'Lets; and after hill it up with 
the belt new 'Wine' of the. ſame kinde 
you can get, ”- / 


To ſeparate water from Wines. 


To ſeparate Water' from Wine , put in- 
To ſeparate to the Veſſel of Wine melted Allum, and 
Water after ſtopping the'mouth. of the: (aid Vel- 
fromlize, (1 with a Spange drenched:in Ol , tarn 
the mouth of che : Veſict{o ftopped down» 
wards, and ſo the;Watcr onely will come 

forth; Or, 
Cauſe a Veſſel of Ivy-wood to be made, 
and put therein ſuch quantity 'of Wine 


as 
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as it will be able to hold z the Water will 
come forth preſently , and the Wine will 
abide pure and neat. 
Somme do boyl the Wine upon the fire ſo 
long, untill the third part be conſumed, 
and the rcft they uſe ſoon after. 


How to makg ſpirit of Wine. 


This: of all Vegetables is the moſt pre- 
cious thing, and alto the trueſt of all Cor-y,, ;, 
dials. And is thus made : F 1 mabe $þi- 
Take of good White, Claret-wine, or Tit of 
Sack, which is not ſower nor muſty, or o< #1 
therwiſe : corrupt , that quantity which 
may {ſerve toll the Veſſel wherein-you 
make your diſtillation-to a third patt'; then 
put on the head, furniſhed with the noſe or 
pipe, and ſo make your diſtillation firſt in 
aſhes, drawing about a+third part from 
the wholez as for Example , fix or eight 
pints out of four and twenty : then Still it 
again in B, M. drawing a third part, whith 
is two pints z ſo that che oftder you fill 
it , [the :Jleſs 1iquor you have, but the 
more ſtxong ; ſome ule to retitie it ſeven 
times. 


How 
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io How to make good Vineger. 


Take as much Wine as you ſee good, ei- 
Mow ts ther Whitc or Red, and caſt into it- Salt, 
make good Pepper, and ſower Leaven, mingled toge» 
Fingers ther 3 afterwards heat red-hot ſome Tyle 
or Gad of Steel, and put it hot into the 
Wine : Or, 
Ig like manner a Radiſh-root, a Beet- 
xoot,or a ſhive of: Barley-bread new baked 
put in Wine 3 and it being ſet forth .in a 
Glaſs.in the Sun, or in the Chimny-corner 
tothe heat of the fire, will make good Vi- 
yeger.in a ſhort times; which you may al- 
ter a$.you pleaſe, by infuſing therein the 
leaves of red-Roſes or Elder, or put in the 
Juyce of Mints and Centry. 


To make Vineger of your corrupted Wines. 


-: Take your marred Wine and boyl it, 
and take away all the ſcum that riſeth in 
boyling, . Thus let it continue on the hire, 
till it be boyled away one third part 3. then 
put.it up.into a Veſſel wherein hath been 
Vineger, putting thercto ſome Chervile z 
covcr the Veſſe] in ſuch ſort, that there get 
no air into it, and in ſhort time it will 


proye good and ftrong Vineger, 
To 
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To make Verjuyce of Grapes. 


Take of your Grapes before they be quite How to 
ripe ,' as many as you pleaſe, and bruiſe make Ver. 
them 3 for the which purpoſe the rowlers/*** 


muſt be ſet ſomewhat cloſer together, then 
for the bruiſing of your ripe Grapes : Now 
being thus bruiſed, preſs vut the Juyce as 
you did the other for making Wine, and 
then put this Juyce into ſome Veſſel, that 
you may be ſure to fill it therewith 3 and 
then -Jer-it- and to ſettler, and work-< 
pretty while, always filling it up as it work- 
eth out, with ſome of the ſame reſerved 
for that pupoſes and in a little time it 
will become a very good Grap--vcrjuyce 3 
which for many ules is more precious then 
Wine, eſpecially tor the making of Sawces, 
and moſtefpeciallytor the drefling, of Filth, 
for which purpoſe know no better liquox 
then this 3 it doth quicken the Appetite , 
and corroborate the principal VYentricle 
or Stomack, thereby canfing our meat 
apd drink to ſeem more ſavory and dc- 
lightful. 

Thus may you do, if it fall out fo, that 
by reaſon of cold, or wet, your later Vin- 
tage come not to {ich maturity as to 
make Wine 3 or that you have any Grapes 
that 
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that grow in the ſhade, by reaſon of ſome 
interpoſition between the Sun and them, 
that it is impoſſible ever they ſhould come 
to be ripe enough for to make guod Wine z 
in ſuch caſes you may make Verjuyce of 
them, as I have even now thewed. 
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Books Printed for, and to be 
{old by Wil. Crook, at the 
Green-dragon without Tem- 


ple-bar. 


PE Curie Admiralitatis Anglie, Au- 
thoxe Frenſc. Clerk, Printed 1667. 
Price bound 1 5. 

The Compleat Meaſirer : Or, an exact 
new way of Menſuration, by which may 
be meaſured both Superficies and Solids, in 
a more plain and calie way then ever-yet 
extant z whereby you may finde out the 
Contents of all Superficies and Solids in 
whole Numbers and Fractions, by the help 
of Multiplication, without Diviſions. By 
Thomas Hammond: in eGave. Printed Anno 
1669. Price bound 1 5. 

A Voyage into the Levant, being a Brief 
Relation of a Journey lately performed 
from England, by way of Venice into Dal- 
matia, Sclavonia, Boſna, Hungary, Maceds> 
is, Theſſaly, Thrace, Rhodes and Egypt, 
unto Grand Cairo» with particular ob- 
; ſcrvations 


' Books ſuld by Will. Crook. 
ſexvations concerning the Modern conditi- 
6n'bf the Tarks, and other people undet 
that Empire. By Sir Henry Blunt Knight : 
in twelves. Printed 1669. Price bound 


I Jy 

The Court of Curioſity, wherein by the 
Algebra and Lot, the moſt intricate Queſti- 
ons are reſolved,and Nocturnal Dreams and 
Viſions explamed,according to theDoEtir e 
of the Ancients, To which is alſo added a 
Treatiſe of Phyſiognomy : Publiſhed in 
French by Marc de Vulſon, Knight of the 
Order of St. Michael,;and Gentleman in or- 
dinary to the French King, Tranſlated into 
Engliſh by F. G. Gentleman of the Drner- 
Temple : inoftavo. Printed 1670. Price 
bound 2 5. 

Hugonis Grotii Baptizatorum Puerorum 
Inſtitutio, alternis interrogationibus & reſpon- 
fionibus : Cui Adjicitur Greca ejuſdem Me- 
tapbraſis, & Chriſt. Wale Regalis Colleg. 
Cant. una cum obſervatiunculis in Grecam 
Metaphraſin ad calcem appenſis : Duibus 
accefit praxis in Grecam Metapbraſin, per 
B. Beale 3 cum Gretis Teſftimoniis ex Sacra 
pagina, & Indice locwpletiſſimo : in oftave. 
Printed 1668. Price bound 2 5. | 

A Trac concerning Schiſm and Schiſ- 
maticks, wherein is briefly diſcovered the 
Original Cauſes of all Schiſmz by the late 
' Learned 


Books ſold by Will. Crook. 
Learned and Judicious Divine F. Hales of 
Eaton : 10 quarto. Price 6 d. 


There is now come out the ſo much and 
{o long expected Account of the Siege of 
Candis : intituled, A Deſcription of Can- 
die, in its Ancient and Modern ſtate ; 
Whuch an Account of the Siege thereof,be+ 
gun by the Ottoman Emperour in the year 
1666, and continued in 1667, $668, and 
Surrendred the latter end of 1669. Oftaves 
Printed 1670. Price bound 15, And 
whatever other pretenders may publiſh on 
this Subject, this is the trueſt Relation that 
can come out of this ſo famous Sicge , al- 


though it be but ſhort. 


